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ANGLIA, LXXVIII:3, 1960. 


2088. Clemoes, Peter. “The Old English Benedictine Office, Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, Ms 190, and the Relations between Aelfric 
and Wulfstan: a Reconsideration,” pp. 265-283. Wulfstan’s authorship 
of the prose portions of the Office is accepted. The suggestion that he 
rewrote an already existing vernacular text, perhaps by Aelfric, cannot 
be proved, linguistically, stylistically, nor by a careful examination of 
the ‘intrinsic probabilities.” The discovery of Boulogne-sur-Mer Ms 63 
has modified the view that CCCC 190 is the place to look for writings 
by Aelfric related to his pastoral letters. The pseu as of the relations 
between Wulfstan and Aelfric and their influences upon each other is 
as difficult to establish as is the chronology of their works. Direct or 
indirect transmission is also difficult to establish. 


2089. White, Beatrice. “Medieval Mirth,” pp. 284-301. There have 
never been any limits to the domain of laughter. Despite medieval 
preoccupation with drawing morals and with life as a preparation for 
eternity, all forms of humor existed in both Latin and vernacular writings. 
The Anglo-Saxon literature is, on the whole, somber in comparison with 
the sense of the absurd found in Irish literature of later Mss, the robust 
and courageous sense of humor in Icelandic literature, the verbal play, 
parody, burlesque, and satire of Latin literature. The humor of Anglo- 
Saxon literature is one of understatement akin to the “typical” English 
humor of today. 


2090. Steadman, John M. ‘‘Paradise Lost and the ‘Tragic Illustrious,’ ” 
pp. 302-316. Paradise Lost exhibits the “tragic illustrious” of Aristotelian 
poetic theory with respect to argument, protagonist, and emotional 
“effects.” Tasso made a clear-cut distinction between the subject matter 
of epic and tragedy, which Milton did not, in choosing essentially tragic 
matter for his heroic poem. The interpretation of Aristotle by Minturno 
Castelvetro, Cinthio, and Masenius allowed the same sort of subject for 
epic and tragedy, since Aristotle himself did not explicitly differentiate 
between the objects imitated by the epic and tragic poets. Milton may 
have drawn a similar inference from Aristotle’s silence on this point. 


2091. Fricker, Robert. ‘“‘Hamlet: Mensch und Vorsehung,” pp. 317-340. 
The hand of Providence, which can be traced through the labyrinth of 
plot and sub-plots in the play, brings about a denouement which effects 
the purification of the entire kingdom and raises the tragedy beyond a 
simple matter of revenge. Hamlet’s cheerful acceptance of his duty can 
be traced to his recognition of the hand of Providence in his escape 
from the ship taking him to death in England. The change in him is not 
fatalism or stoicism but a sense of divine ordering of the affairs of 
men so that the eventual conclusion is just. 
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2092. Zaic, Franz. “Zur Dramatisierung des Salome-Stoffes in England,” 
pp. 341-352. Henry Rich wrote The Daughter of Herodias in 1831, 
60 years before Wilde dramatized the Salome material. It was probably 
his only drama, and there is no record of a performance, although 
two reviews of the work exist. Despite many faults, Rich’s play achieves 
catharsis through personal guilt, which is lacking in Wilde's play. The 
latter's preoccupation with creating atmosphere brought about a weaken- 
ing of dramatic impact. 


2093. Simmonds, James D. “The Problem of Henry Vaughan’s Illness,” 
pp. 353-356. Vaughan’s illness probably began at least by December, 
1652, and persisted throughout the greater part of 1653. There is no 
evidence that he suffered a serious illness prior to April, 1652. The 
only part of his original writings which can be thought to have been 


influenced by sickness is the second part of Silex Scintillans. 
— Jean Lee Johnson 


AUDIENCE, VIII:2, Spring 1961. 

2094. Fraser, G. S. “English Poetry in the 1950's,” pp. 42-57. English 
poetry tends to be made up of innovators, reactionaries, and an inter- 
mediate group. Some of the best of the modern English poets may be 
said to belong to this intermediate group, which is liberal-conservative 
in the Victorian sense. They are deliberately insular and avoid large 
political questions. Such a poem as Philip Larkin’s ‘‘Church-Going” 
represents very well the “honest lower-middle-class ago a Part of 
the strength of this new group of poets, poorly classified as “Movement” 


poets, is a certain strong ineloquence. 
— William M. Jones 


CENTENNIAL REVIEW, IV:3, Summer 1960. 


2095. Sullivan, Richard E. “The End of the ‘Long Run,’” pp. 391-408. 
The theme of human reliance on the long run solution organizes the 
writing of world history. Yet future historians may conclude that our 
century was the beginning of a fundamental shift in human values, 
from trust in the providence of passing time to the belief that time is 
not necessarily working in man’s favor. The implications are feelings of 
futility, hysterical approach to problems, carpe diem ethics, or even 
amorality. 


, V:1, Winter 1961. 


2096. Nye, Russell B. ‘The Search for the Individual: 1750-1850,” 
pp. 1-20. Faith in the perfectibility of human nature motivated the 
period of Andrew Jackson in politics, Emerson in ethics, and William 
Lloyd Garrison in social reform. During this century the line of thought 
about man’s ability to progress shifted completely from Puritan precepts, 
which had ascribed more power to God. 
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2097. Donald, David. ‘‘An Excess of Democracy: The American Civil 
War and the Social Process,” pp. 21-39. Rapid successive crises in 
ublic affairs in the 1850's did not inevitably produce war in 1861, 
although these events occurred in a society ill-equipped (by urban and 
frontier explosions, great social mobility, exploitation of natural resources, 
extended sufferage, and faith in majority wisdom) to remain consolidated 
by conservative institutions. 


2098. Miers, Earl Schenck. “The Fighting Yankee,” pp. 40-52. 
Refinements in military tactics alone would probably have been insuffi- 
cient: Abraham Lincoln, Julia Ward Howe, and Edward Lillie Pierce 
were three writers who helped influence the mind and heart of the 
fighting Yankee soldiers and citizens so that the war effort was 
organized by 1863. 


2099. Hollis, C. Carroll. “R. J. Hinton: Lincoln’s Reluctant Biographer,” 

p. 65-84. The first published biography (copyrighted May 28, 1860), 
Life and Public Services of Hon. Abraham Lincoln of Illinois and Hon. 
Hannibal Hamlin of Maine, long unidentified, was written by the English- 
born radical journalist and later labor reformer, Richard Josiah Hinton, 
whose career has been unjustly neglected. Ironically, Hinton would 
have preferred to see William H. Seward elected; his biography of 
Seward, published a few days earlier by Thayer and Eldridge, Boston, is 
a superior, careful research job. A friend of Whitman, Hinton perenne 
that press to undertake the 1860 edition of Leaves of Grass. Traveling 
widely, Hinton carried many varied assignments as U.S. government 
agent; in 1867 he met Marx and became Washington representative of 
the International. 


2100. Steinmetz, Lee. “Shadows Have Darkly Fallen: The Poetic 
Aftermath of the American Civil War,” pp. 85-105. Retrospective poems 
by Horace H. Currier and C. W. Lownsbury reflect calm impersonal 
gratitude over victory and thus contrast with sentimental elegy for a 
passing way of life seen in the desolation of Richmond and the bitterness 
of the lost cause by Cornelia J. M. Jordan. Other poems suggest that the 
achievement of reunion in 1865 was superficial. Satire by either side was 
rare, but two were ‘The Times: or, Chaos Has Come Again,” and “The 
Mongrelites: or, The Radicals — So-called.” 


, V:2, Spring 1961. 


2101. Mandel, Oscar. “A Burned Toast to the American Theater,” pp. 
135-155. Recent American drama is mediocre, compared to European, 
because it is immaturely attempting “to produce in the audience the very 
shock (or horror, or nausea, of revolt) which the events would produce 
were they real.” The best serious plays seek eupretinnadindl and 
heroically the effect of aesthetic pleasure. They do this, heightening truth 
and transcending reality by their compensatory artifices of intelligence 
in theme and dialogue, marvelous spectacle, grandeur, use of symbol, 
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poetry, humor, and distance from the painful here and now. Our 
theater waits for playwrights to celebrate themes of decency and sanity, 
to prophesy hope via delight in the ideal rather than in present unpleasant- 
ness. 


2102. Paterson, John. ‘‘Hardy, Faulkner, and the Prosaics of Tragedy,” 
pp. 156-175. Few novels achieve the sublimity of tragedy, since most 
stress character instead of plot, delineate specific settings, and represent 
time’s changes. However, since the novel is a flexible form, in order 
to suggest tragedy to the imagination, it may use prose, discover the heroic 
in the ordinary, and emphasize character. The Mayor of Casterbridge 
approximates the Aristotelian conventions of tragedy and also relates a 
concentrated impression of life. Absalom, Absalom! does not succeed as 
tragedy because its serial point of view, rhetoric, references to Greek 
tragedy and to Southern history, symbolism, and style all cloud over the 
elements of character and fragment the action. 


2103. Krieger, Murray. ‘The ‘Frail China Jar’ and the Rude Hand of 
Chaos,” pp. 176-194. Celebration is mixed with satire in “The Rape of 
the Lock”; thus the poem is not only metonymous but also pastoral. 
Pope playfully used zeugma to illuminate innocence, sophistication, and 
mockery of trivia. The aesthetically pure but fragile world is self- 
contained and self-justified, even if idyllic or absurb to the usual world. 
A larger, more grandly decorous unreal world was posited at the end of 
Epistle 1, “An Essay on Man.” “The Dunciad” reveals Pope’s bitter and 
frightened acceptance of discordant and dull reality. 


2104. Hyman, Stanley Edgar. “A Poem of Resolution,” pp. 195-205. 
Wordsworth’s poem, “Resolution and Independence,” originally titled 
“The Leech-Gatherer,” is more than simply didactic (encouragement to 
combat melancholy); it has a visionary quality. Symbolically it confronts 
human problems and comforts temporal anxieties. In the lonely old 
man, the poet meets a nightmare image of himself, as a patriarchal 
suffering saviour. The poem has lines of terrible flatness but many of 
exceptional grandeur. 


2105. Hoffman, Frederick J. “The Assailant and the Victim: Some 
Definitions of Modern Violence,” pp. 223-238. Pity, indignation, and 
horror are traditional but inadequate responses to the supersaturated 
violence of the 20th century. Sentimental and impersonal violence each 
help account for many ambiguities in modern literature. Subtly, assailant 
pt victim are inextricably mutually involved; further, the assailant may 


be the self, a mob, an idea, the machine, or a landscape. 
—Carolann Bingham 


CHICAGO REVIEW, XIV:2, Summer 1960. 


2106. West, Paul. ‘The Fear of Possibility: American Myth and French 
Mimesis,” pp. 1-33. Both the American Myth critics and the French 
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existentialists possess a disturbed awareness of life’s possibilities. In 
their attempt to trace patterns that will give meaning to possibility, both 
turn their interest to the human condition (fixed) rather than to the 
individual (changing). The Myth critic establishes means of reassurance 
without the accompanying “‘sense of the abyss” which one finds in 
Sartre. Also, the American Mythology offers ‘‘an almost apostolic sense 
of vocation,” while the French existentialist ‘offers the speculative sense 
of action.” But the differences are only of intensity, not of principle: 
both existentialism and Myth criticism are transcendental forms of 
humanism, attempting to define patterns which man, who is “‘still to be 
determined” (Sartre), constantly transcends in his attempts to achieve 
his aims. Perhaps the best that both can offer is a “wise passivity” in 
which man can, while he is waiting for something better, examine the 
“graffiti of previous prisoners” to find a way between the intellectual 
who escapes possibility by isolating himself, and the hopeful and well- 
meaning doers who create the very reality they decline. 

— Richard Lettis 


COMMENTARY, XXXI:4, April 1961. 


2107. Dienstfrey, Harris. “The Novels of Vance Bourjaily,” pp. 360-363. 
Post World War II fiction testifies not to the nation’s loss of its dream 
but to the individual’s loss of ability to feel. It has gotten at American 
life “indirectly” through regionalism, didactic fables, or cross-sectional 
experiences. Bourjaily’s last two novels try “to eschew these meta- 
phorical devices,” and thus stand apart. Quincy in Confessions of a Spent 
Youth investigates friendship, sex, and war; he gains only enough wisdom 
to realize his lack of direction and commitment, and only enough courage 
to try to find them. From friendship alone he gains the chance to 
grow; love and lust are mutually exclusive. If Quincy’s experiences are not 
altogether typical, his loss of feeling is. 


, XXXI:5, May 1961. 


2108. Chase, Richard. ‘The Chronicles of Dos Passos,” pp. 395-400. 
Dos Passos’s reputation, at his highest in U.S.A., has declined. Mid- 
century, one of the few novels to deal with the labor movement, uses some 
of his old techniques effectively. His political change did not cause his 
decline; his limited imagination, the hard-boiled stance, the bleakness, 
the grimness were already in U.S.A. He has never found a personal 
voice, although he has tried. His integrity and single-minded devotion are 
related to his opposition to a “‘doubleness” which he conceives vaguely 
but is strongly against. His machine-like style, angry intelligence, and 
teportorial observation were won at the cost of his obliterating rather than 
transforrning into maturity in his later fiction the autobiographical, 
sensitive youth of Manhattan Transfer. Reality is for him a fixed, not 
a fluent and fecund, idea. 
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2109. Tornquist, Elizabeth. “The New Parochialism” (rev.-art., Cere- 
mony in Lone Tree, Dwight Morris; The Nephew, James Purdy), pp. 
449-452. Because Morris’s characters are not real, he retreats from his 
moral crisis under cover of excitement. Purdy, in starting with flat and 
conventional characters, becomes obvious. He is better in dealing with 
grotesques. Contemporary Negro and Jewish writers have a comparative 
advantage in that they can start with characters whose context of experience 
has some focus and range of meaning. But Morris’s ordinary people and 
Purdy’s normal small-towners are part of the increasingly vague, amor- 
phous, and mixed American experience. 


2110. Hindus, Milton. “Negroes in Suburbia” (rev.-art., Peacable Lane, 
Keith Wheeler; First Family, Christopher Davis), Pp. 453-456. Both 
stories of Negroes moving into white neighborhoods, Davis’s is the 
less cerebral but more fully realized. Both are depressing in the way 
the stories work out. Wheeler's suggests that at best muddling through 
will solve America’s racial problems. Davis’s is completely misanthropic. 

— Sven Eric Molin 


DICKENSIAN, LVII:334, May 1961. 


2111. Carlton, William J. ‘‘ ‘Capt. Holland’ Identified,” pp. 69-77. The 
“Capt. Holland” mentioned in Dickens's pee is J.B. Holland, editor 
of The Monthly Magazine, in which Dickens made his first published 
appearance with “A Dinner at Poplar Walk,” in December 1833. The 
Monthly, generally for political freedom and reform and possibly con- 
genial to Dickens on that account, received his last contribution in Febru- 
ary 1835. 


2112. Morley, Malcolm. ‘Messrs. Four, Two and One,” pp. 78-81. Two 
of these persons, referred to by Dickens in a piece recently identified as 
his in Bentley's Magazine, February 1837, as taking possession of Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden theaters, are probably Edward Fitzball and 
David Osbaldiston, the one a playwright, the other a manager. The 
satire on low cost theatricals is aimed at blood-and-thunder Shakespearean 
productions and cheaply-priced melodramas which threatened the life 
of other theaters. “Two” must still be identified. 


2113. Gibson, Frank A. “A Note on George Gordon,” pp. 81-85. 
Dickens’s view of Gordon in Barnaby Rudge was generous. His odd 
traits such as his following Cagliostro, his vegetarianism, his naiveté, com- 
bined with a quiet, charming personal appearance, made him incoherent 
to his contemporaries. Dickens did well to make a credible portrait of him. 


2114. Collins, P. A. W. “Dickens on the Education of Girls,” pp. 86-96. 
In Dickens’s novels women often turn in financial straits to teaching, even 
if their qualifications are almost non-existent. Kate Nickleby, Esther 
Summerson, Miss Edwards, Ruth Pinch, Agnes Wickfield are good ex- 
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amples. Mrs. Dickens, his mother, is memorialized for her unsuccessful 
attempt at a school by Mrs. Micawber and Mrs. Wilfer. Schools such as 
Minerva House (Sketches by Boz) or Westgate House (Pickwick) or 
teachers like Miss Monflathers instruct in useless ‘‘accomplishments”’ con- 
trary to Dickens’s ideal of unintellectual, domestic training for sweet, 
retiring girls. Articles in Household Words and All the Year Round 
suggest cookery, gymnastics, and household chores as suitable, amppoeins 
the plan of Kay-Shuttleworth for domestic training, especially for poor 
girls. Generally in Dickens’s later novels, teachers are less cruel, and Miss 
Twinkleton, for example, though still evasive about passions in true Vic- 
torian fashion, leads a lively, unprudish life outside school. Georgiana 
Podsnap shows the over-protected result of Victorian education and Bella 
Wilfer, conversely, the independent woman, whom Dickens later espoused. 


2115. Fielding, K. J. | “Dickens and Miss Burdett-Coutts: The Last 
Phase,” pp. 97-105. Despite the biographies, the friendship of Dickens 
and Miss Burdett-Coutts can be shown, through his last letters to her and 
her companion, Mrs. Brown, to have cooled after Dickens’s separation 
from his wife in 1858. After a blank in his references to her in 1859, 
Dickens se pe her attempts as go-between in 1860, and the letters with 
sentimental references to their old friendship, to Charley Dickens as a 
common link, and to publication of A Tale of Two Cities (which she 
would ordinarily have seen in proof) show the break. Needing com- 
Eepestip herself and having a genuine affection for Dickens, she may 
ve been hurt by Dickens’s infatuation for a younger woman. 


2116. Peyrouton, N. C. “When the Wine Merchant Wrote to Dickens: 
The Dickens-Ellis Correspondence,” pp 105-111. Letters by Dickens to 
the wine-merchant, Charles Ellis, are not to the same person as to Joseph 
Ellis, the hotel proprietor at the Star & Garter, Richmond, though Dex- 
ter’s edition of the correspondence indexes them together. Both men were 
sons of Joseph Ellis who ran the Bedford Hotel, Brighton, and also the 
Star & Garter. [The lives of Joseph, Sr., and these sons and a third one, 
a hotel keeper, are detailed. } 


2117. Green, Roger L., and Frank A. Gibson. “Andrew Lang — Real 
Reader of Dickens,” pp. 124-127. Though Lang’s introduction to the 
Gadshill edition of Dickens caused a violent attack by Swinburne, Lang 
did possess objective qualifications as a critic. Gibson, opposing Green, 
however, questions Lang’s reading of Dickens, especially his admission 
of failure to read him closely. 

—R. E. Wiehe 


DRAMA CRITIQUE, IV:2, May 1961. 


2118. Roxburgh, Gilbert. “Function of the Arts: Art Imitates Nature,” 
pp: 59-67. To interpret Aristotle's Art imitates nature as mere i 
is to misapprehend the function of the arts. Art creates a significant re- 
semblance by eliminating the transient and non-essential features of reality 
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to evoke the typical, permanent, and essential elements in human nature 
and conduct. The artist thereby ‘amplifies reality’s voice to make it 
heard,” portraying what is unique and proper to each nature. By recog- 
nizing the principle Operatio sequitur esse, the artist also shows things as 
they ought, ontologically, to be. 


2119. Dickinson, Hugh. “Shakespeare’s Henry Yea-And-Nay,” pp. 68-72. 
Faced with the problem of portraying Henry VI, Shakespeare achieved 
the dramatic solution of drawing him as weak-willed rather than weak- 
minded. Weakness of will therefore became the central irony of the 
plays. Shakespeare’s Henry, who lacks the kingly virtues of strength, cun- 
ning, and self-sacrifice, is a pitiless study in religious egotism. 


2120. Rey, John B. ‘Paul Claudel’s American Drama,” pp. 73-76. 
L’Echange, written after Claudel’s period as French consul in New York 
and Boston, can best be understood by Americans. In its use of an Amer- 
ican setting, of literally translated American idioms, and of an “American” 
restlessness in its chief male character in contrast with the materialistic 
dedication of its antagonist, the play is American. But, interwoven with 
these features, are clearly French, purely Claudelian themes: the my 
fection of physical love, the redeeming power of suffering, and God as 
the seat of true love. 


2121. Marinello, Leone J. ‘“The Christian Side of Brecht? An Examin- 
ation of “The Caucasian Chalk Circle,’ pp. 77-86. Brecht’s play is funda- 
mentally Christian in theme and values. Several important developments 
depend upon such specifically Christian concepts as a cross and a priest. 
The protagonist, Grusha, is identified as a Christian. The play itself is a 
moral, not political pay, an exploration of charity and justice in which 
those capable of self-sacrifice, charity, kindness, mercy, and other Chris- 
tian virtues are the victors. The political and materialistic are overcome, 
and the play propagandizes concern for the individuality of people, not 
their political nature. 


2122. Gersh, Gabriel. “English Drama in Search of a Modern Style,” 
pp. 87-89. In ce ag to strong demand for serious entertainment, the 
English theater after World War II has enjoyed a prestige it had not 
known for generations. One feature of this period has been the struggle 
for a new dramatic form away from realism, which has been judged an 
inadequate method, especially for treating the complexities of a world 
in which old values are being reevaluated. During the ve 15 years, the 


most successful of the attempts has been Eliot’s Cocktail Party. 
— Howard G. Zettler 


EMPORIA STATE RESEARCH STUDIES, VIII:3, March 1960. 


2123. Zimmerman, Donald E. ‘The Nature of Man: John Donne's 
Songs and Holy Sonnets,” pp. 5-33. Donne’s poetry draws its “peculiar 
blend of passion and thought” from his use of dynamic imagery; his phil- 
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osophy is built around paradox. His concept that spiritual love proceeds 
from divine love is an illustration of his use of paradox, as an explication 
of “The Extasie’”” shows. Donne’s holy sonnets show a progression of 
thought from a questioning of God’s love through a demand for God's 
love to a holy fear of God's love; in them the paradox is the dual nature 
of man. 


, [X:1, September 1960. 


2124. Walton, Charles E. ‘‘ “To Maske in Myrthe’: Spenser's Theatrical 
Practices in The Faerie Queene,” pp. 7-45. Spenser experimented with 
drama in his formative years, and the ‘Maske of Cupid” in The Faerie 
Queene, Bk. III, may be based on one of these pees: efforts. It shows 
his knowledge of Elizabethan theatrical practices, as does the “Maske of 
Satyrs” later in the same book. While the processional in the House of 
Pryde in Bk. I is not exactly a masque, it has some features of one and 
illuminates Spenser’s concept of the masque. 

— S. J. Sackett 


ENCORE, VIII:4, July-August 1961. 


2125. Brook, Peter. “Search for a Hunger,” pp. 8-21. The theater has 
become so genteel that no one any longer hungers for drama. The 
Olivier Tit. “transcended the anecdote and became for each audience 
quite abstract and thus totally real.” What is needed in the theater is a 
longing for more such drama as this, a drama that will present an order 
behind confusion leading to “the new patterns and the new rituals of the 
age that is swirling around us.” 
— William M. Jones 


ENCOUNTER, XVII:1, July 1961. 


2126. McCarthy, Mary. “Americans, Realists, Playwrights,” pp. 24-31. 
The dramatists Miller, Williams, Inge, Chayevsky, and Elmer Rice of 
Street Scene are realists, though most do not like the term. Historically, 
realism is associated with journalism and photography: “the heroes are 
petty or colourless; the settings are drab; the language is lame.” Summed 
up, “realism is a depreciation of the real.” A puritan doctrine, its great 
enemy is that puritan life whose color it has taken. In its passion to tell 
the whole truth, it becomes exposé; the result is a falling from art, a dis- 
satisfaction with its confinement. Americans try to break out by unstylis- 
tically superimposing “beauty”: O’Neill’s “stammering” foreshadowed 
Miller and Williams in this respect. Except Chayevsky, the realists have 
no ear for real speech. Only Ibsen and O'Neill have accepted realism in 
its full implications. 

— Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


ENGLISH, XIII:74, Summer 1960. 


2127. Smith, A. J. ‘New Bearings in Donne: Aire and Angels,” pp. 
49-53. Samuel Johnson’s idea of the metaphysical basis of 17th-century 
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gd has distorted our understanding of Donne and his contemporaries. 
e real basis of such poetry is the 16th-century tradition of wit, formed 
in the “great Renaissance master-art of rhetoric.” A study of the mean- 
ing of “Aire and Angels’ demonstrates that our appreciation of Donne 
must not rest on modern assumptions of the unconscious at work in the 
poem (though it may be working here, as in any poem), but on its wit, 
in the 16th-century understanding of the term. 

— Richard Lettis 


ETC., XVIII:1, April 1961. 


2128. Hardin, Garrett. ‘Three Classes of Truth: Their Implications for 
the Behavioral Sciences,” pp. 5-20. There are three kinds of truth: Class 
I truths are those that are unaltered by the saying of them. Class II 
truths are those that are made true by being said. Class III truths are 
those that are destroyed in the act of saying them. He who states a Class 
II or Class III truth must bear the responsibility for the consequences. 


2129. Shrodes, Caroline. ‘The Dynamics of Reading: Implications for 
Bibliotherapy,” pp. 21-33. Depending on the personality of the reader, 
the vicarious experience of literature may cause him to act out destructive 
impulses, to project his emotions upon the fictional characters, or to 
understand his real experience in comparison. 


2130. Spacks, Patricia Meyer. ‘“‘Logic and Language in ‘Through the 
Looking Glass,’”’ pp. 91-100. By setting up a world in which there is an 
exact logical correspondence between language and truth, Lewis Carroll 
satirizes the looseness and illogicality of human communication and 
thought. 

— James C. Austin 


FORUM (South Africa), X:2, May 1961. 


2131. Farnsworth, T. A. “The Modern Short Story: Present Day Insta- 
bility Reflected in Our Literature,” pp. 28-29. By refusing to tell a good 
story, modern writers have ruined the short story as a form. The reason 
for this effect is the uncertainty and fragmentation of modern life. 


—S. J. Sackett 


HORIZON, III:6, July 1961. 


2132. Scott, Winfield Townley. ‘‘ ‘The Errand from My Heart —,’”’ pp. 
100-105. Three of Emily Dickinson’s important biographers — Thomas 
H. Johnson, Richard Chase, George F. Whicher — have accepted the 
Reverend Charles Wadsworth as the man about whom Miss Dickinson 
wrote her anguished poems of love and renunciation. But the requirements 
of dates, narrative, character, and general situation seem wholly to support 
the theory that the man was the distinguished editor of the Springfield 


Republican, Mr. Samuel Bowles. 
— Russell M. Goldfarb 
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JOHN O’LONDON'S, IV:87, June 1, 1961. 


2133. Wain, John. “The Expanding Future of Poetry,’ pp. 606-607. 
Poetry has a strong future because it is the product of an oral culture, 
and “because, with the printing press challenged by radio, film, TV, 
hi-fi and LP, we are once more in an oral culture.” 


—, IV:90, June 22, 1961. 


2134. Read, Sir Herbert. “Coleridge,” p. 679. Coleridge is Read's favor- 
ite Romantic poet because of his deep, sympathetic understanding of the 
art of poetry. Wordsworth never understood the difference in kind be- 
tween Coleridge’s magical poetry, and his own. If his criticism is un- 
organized, it is yet alive; and his letters and notebooks, now being edited, 
show Coleridge to be the most relatively unknown of the great English 
authors. 


—~, IV:92, July 6, 1961. 


2135. Bode, Carl. ‘“The Mixed Romantics,” pp. 8-9. The impulse toward 
lucidity in American poetry is spreading, illustrated by the recent Pulitzer 
awards. The work of Eberhart, Meredith, and Walsh is romantic, as is, in 
another way, that of Ginsberg and McClure. 


2136. Humphreys, A. R. ‘Herman Melville,” pp. 18-19. This biographi- 
cal-critical survey discusses Moby Dick as an experiment in multiple con- 
sciousness and praises Billy Budd as a superb conclusion to Melville’s 
career. 


2137. Igoe, W. G. “Graham Greene,” pp. 24-25. Criticism of Greene 
often is an inaccurate caricature, primarily because Greene refuses to act 
as a public figure. Prior to 1940, and the publication of The Power and 
the Glory (Greene’s favorite book), his work was rough in execution and 
overloaded in character and symbolism; his post-war work is characterized 
by irony and a fastidious ease with words, deriving from a new confidence 
and stricter revision. 


, V:93, July 13, 1961. 


2138. Barrows, John. ‘John Wain,” pp. 67-68. Wain considers poetry 
to stand at the center of literature. After his forthcoming novel, Strike 
the Father Dead, is published, he will drop the novel form for ten years 
and work entirely in dramatic forms. 

— Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


LANDFALL, XV:2, June 1961. 


2139. Scott, W. J. “The Lolita Case,” pp. 134-138. Although Lolita 
was banned in New Zealand on the grounds of “undue emphasis on 
sex,” what was not taken into consideration was that it was so esoteric 
a book that few people could really understand it, and it was very unlikely 
to offend them. 

— S. J. Sackett 
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LANGUAGE LEARNING, XI:1-2, 1961. 


2140. Hill, Leslie A. “Position and Order of Modifier-Modifiers,” pp. 
63-69. Five main classes of modifiers of modifiers are analyzed according 
to whether they can occur before the Center (that is, the substantive or 


finite verb), after the Center, or both. 
— James C. Austin 


LOCHLANN: A REVIEW OF CELTIC STUDIES, I, 1958. 


2141. Wagner, Heinrich. “A Linguistic Atlas and Survey of Irish 
Dialects,” pp. 9-48. In the province of Munster the Irish language is 
vigorous only in Dunquin. Elsewhere the younger generation has taken 
to English, Irish being regarded as socially inferior. In Ulster and 
Connacht, West Galway, South Mayo, Achill Island, North-west Mayo, 
South, West, and North-Donegal there are surviving native speakers, 
most of whom are 75 years or older. The Atlas will be composed of 
300 single maps featuring 370 items in all—words, short sentences, and 
grammatical forms. More so than in any other European language, Irish 
words are “sentence words.” The phonemic system of Irish is consonantal 
rather than vowel. For these reasons, the Atlas will provide a phonetic 
transcription patterned by Quiggen and Summerfelt. 


2142. Henry, P. L. “A _ Linguistic Survey of Ireland. Preliminary 
Report,” pp. 49-208. The local vernacular of Ireland exhibits three 
varieties: Ulster Lowland varieties; Irish (Gaelic) dialects; a variety of 
British English with Irish. Today's Anglo-Irish, a blend with Irish 
(Gaelic), “has not yet been weaned of Irish in the West or of Scottish 
in the Northeast.” Most Anglo-Irish dialect illustrates the ‘“‘alternance of 
velarized and palatalized consonance,” which is a basic characteristic of 
Irish (Gaelic). As gathered in a pilot survey, the chief features and 
tendencies of Anglo-Irish phonology are the retention of some features 
of 16th- and 17th-century English; the persistence of an Irish (Gaelic) 
consonant quality; and the presence of a glidal quality, sometimes to the 
point of diphthongization. Regional features include a preference for 
a more forward accent than in standard English; lenisation and assimila- 
tion; and substitution. The most basic dialect boundary in both Anglo- 
Irish and Irish is a North-South one. The Anglo-Irish vocabulary, 
ween less now than formerly, “tends to be dominated in its vocabulary 
y English words and by Irish (Gaelic) meanings.” 


2143. Hamp, Eric P. “Consonant Allophones in Proto-Keltic,” pp. 
209-217. A rigorous structural analysis “of the distribution of certain 
gross allophones in Proto-Keltic gives us a considerable amount of 
information . . . regarding the total relationships of [its} phonemes.” 
This structural understanding justifies some purely phonetic hypotheses. 


2144. Sommerfelt, Alf. “On the Norse Form of the Name of the Picts 
and the Date of the First Norse Raids on Scotland,” pp. 218-222. 
Linguistic evidence, in the form of the ON name of the Picts, suggests 
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that the Norwegians were acquainted with Pictish lands by the 7th 
century of the latest and may have attempted colonization of the Scottish 
islands “‘a couple of centuries before the great movement . . . at the end 
of the 8th century.” 


2145. Sommerfelt, Alf. ‘The English Forms of the Names of the Main 
Provinces of Ireland,’ pp. 223-227. The ster termination in the English 
names of three of Ireland’s four provinces is not of Norse but of Irish 
origin. These province names represent a Norse combination of two 
Irish words, the s being the only Norse letter. 


2146. Jackson, Kenneth, “The Situation of the Scottish Gaelic Language 
and the Work of the Linguistic Survey of Scotland,” pp. 228-234. 
Without the intervention of a now unforeseen factor, Scottish Gaelic will 
be extinct within another century. The work of the Linguistic Survey will 
be completed within three to four years. 


2147. MacLeod, C. I. N. “The Gaelic Tradition in Nova Scotia,” pp. 
235-240. Long established, the Gaelic tradition in Nova Scotia is decaying, 
though the cause is not inherent in the language but in “Economics.” 
Renewed effort is necessary to preserve the Gaelic heritage that it may 
contribute its share to Canadian “cultural democracy.” 


2148. Jones, Emrys. ‘“Welsh-speaking in the New World, I. The 
United States,” pp. 241-250. The virtual extinction of Welsh-speaking 
groups in the United States has come about in the second quarter of this 
century chiefly due to the decline in immigration since World War I. The 
immigrants had perpetuated the language which the children of previous 
immigrants neglected. 


2149. Jones, Emrys, and W. R. Owen. “Welsh-speaking in the New 
World, II. Patagonia,” pp. 251-260. The 1865 Welsh settlement of 
Patagonia, because it was imbued with an idealistic sense of the aggre 
tion of Welsh culture, prospered culturally and linguistically until 
Spanish-speaking neighbors outnumbered the descendants of the 
original Welsh. Acculturation is now proceeding rapidly although “there 
are still children who can and do speak” Welsh with less contamination 
than marks the language at home. 

— John McKiernan 


MEANJIN, XIX:4, December 1960. 


2150. FitzGerald, Robert D. “Mary Gilmore: Poet and Great Austral- 
ian,” pp. 341-356. Miss Gilmore’s achievement is based on the ballad 
quality of her verse form, the religious sense of wonder, the feeling for 
tradition, and the belief in human dignity. Her poems are not always 
successful, but she has many fine ones. Her last two books are her best; 
they are more concentrated, less diffuse. Her work has shown continuous 
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development, and she broke new ground even in a poem published in 
her 90th year. As an artist she has often been undervalued. 


2151. Wilkes, G. A. “Brennan’s Collected Verse,” pp. 367-379. 
While the new edition of The Verse of Christopher Brennan is to be 
welcomed, the biographical introduction is factually inaccurate, and a 
critical introduction is needed. Certain bibliographical and _ textual 
problems have similarly not been solved. A bibliography of Brennan's 
poems not included in the new volume shows 700 lines of verse which 
will have to be reckoned with before any edition of Brennan is considered 
definitive. 


, XX:1, April 1961. 


2152. Phillips, A. A. “The Writings of David Martin,” pp. 15-24. 
Elements in Martin’s personal background which might be expected to 
shape his writing, such as his cosmopolitan past and his Marxism, have 
little effect on him really, because his primary allegiance is to human 
beings. This faith in humanity leads him to reject some of the pessimistic 
clichés of contemporary writing. Unfortunately, it also sometimes leads 
him to a romantic fuzziness. Damaging though this is in his prose, it 
does not adversely affect his poetry, where the effect is more traditional. 


2153. Martin, David. ‘Apologia without Apology,’ pp. 25-31. Martin 
sees himself as influenced by German Romantic poetry, especially Heine's. 
He feels, however, that the fuzziness of his characters is less due to 
romanticism than to his difficulty in reconciling the complexity of the 
novelist with the simplicity of the poet. 


2154. Barry, J. V. “An Unacceptable Foreward,” pp. 96-101. William 
Astley, whose stories of convict life in Australia were published under 
the pseudonym ‘Price Warung,’” did exhaustive and extensive research 
into his subject; even the most appalling of his incidents were solidly 
based in fact. Only in the story “Secret Society of the Ring” does he 
allow his imagination free play, though even here he bases his work on 
facts; and here he achieves power and distinction that, as Vance Palmer 


said, bear comparison with Tolstoy. 
— §. J. Sackett 


MIDWEST FOLKLORE, X:4, Winter 1960-1961. 


2155. Upadhyaya, K. D. “A General Survey of Indian Folk Tales,” pp. 
181-195. India’s important place in the history of world folklore 1s 
emphasized, with reference to Panchatantra and other collections. The 
work of Indian scholars in folksongs and fables is evaluated. 


2156. Winkelman, Donald M. “Musicological Techniques of Ballad 
Analysis,” pp. 197-205. Musical analysis of ballads, pecan of the 
tempo and melody, can produce results welcome to the folklorist, who, 
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“using related disciplines of musicology and anthropology, could then 
reach tenable conclusions as to the geo-cultural effects on the ballad and 
folksong.” 


2157. Kurath, Gertrude P. “Dance and Mythology in North America,” 
p. 207-212. Aboriginal dances of North America have sometimes a 
ie connection with mythology, but ancient rites dramatize stories 
about heroes, whereas Woodland dancers rely on mimetic behavior and 
music, “mimes of the West employ every theatrical device.” A study of 
dance-myth relationships would have to consider these techniques. 

— Roland B. Dickison 


NEW REPUBLIC, CXLIII:7-8, August 15, 1960. 


2158. Spender, Stephen. ‘Poetry vs. Language Engineering,” pp. 17-18. 
John Ciardi, in a book titled How Does a Poem Mean, advances the 
thesis that appreciation of poetry is best achieved by considering not what 
a poem means but how it means. While Ciardi serves a commendable 
cause in stimulating interest in poetic technique, he is wrong in his 
implication that aesthetic response can be enhanced by analysis of method. 
“Aesthetics is concerned perhaps with why, rather than what or how.” 


, CXLIII:9-10, August 29, 1960. 


2159. Watt, Ian. “ “Very Funny . . . Unbelievably Tough,’”’ pp. 17-19. 
Nigel Dennis, after a distinguished stint as reviewer for Time and the 
New Republic, devoted himself to novel writing. Sea Change, though 
a good novel, was not greatly successful, perhaps because of its anomalous 
form. Cards of Identity proved an effective comic fantasy on “The history 
and method of the psychoanalytic movement.’ Returning to his native 
England, Dennis adapted Cards of Identity to the stage and wrote The 
Making of Moo, dramatic satire upon conventional religion. Dennis's 
work constitutes a plea for the exercise of commonsense and social 
responsibility in evaluating the role of both psychiatry and religion in 
modern society. 


, CXLIII:20, November 7, 1960. 


2160. Warneke, Frank J. ‘Aldous Huxley’s Precarious Humanism,” 
p- 26. Publication of a volume of essays by Aldous Huxley selected 
from his production over a twenty-five year period indicates the author's 
high seriousness and wide-ranging intelligence. The essays suggest, 
moreover, that Huxley’s is a beleaguered humanism assailed by vulgarity 
and mechanization. Indeed Huxley is perhaps revealed as afflicted with 
a kind of spiritual insecurity. 


, CXLIII:23, November 28, 1960. 


2161. Wain, John. “A Voice from the Grave,” pp. 19-24. Cyril 
Connolly, though he has continued to enjoy a popular reputation among 
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literate Englishmen, has long been the object of patronizing judgment 
among most writers and critics. Perhaps the explanation lies in the fact 
that Connolly has cast himself in the role of one who has failed as a 
creative writer and perforce turned to criticism. In his autobiographical 
Enemies of Promise Connolly suggests that his own potentialities were 
to some extent stultified by the romantic preoccupations of his life at 
Eton. The later Unguiet Grove treats the problem of arrested creative 
talent more profoundly by viewing the problem of the writer as one 
aspect of the whole predicament of modern man. More recently Connolly 
appears to have abdicated serious literary participation on _ the 
grounds that nothing goes on in the present-day English realm of 
letters worth attention, an attitude easily refuted by a look at the facts. 


, CXLIII:25, December 12, 1960. 


2162. Sparks, Richard. ‘Mural Words and Moral Theories,” pp. 23-24. 
The long and costly trial which terminated in establishment of the right of 
Penguin Editions to publish an unexpurgated edition of Lawrence’s Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover perhaps reveals a potential danger in England’s new 
and more liberal Obscenity Publications Act. The possible danger in the 
phrase “public good” was highlighted by the inclination of a parade of 
witnesses to demand clearance for the book on the ground that it contains 
a moral message. The implication recurs that books lacking this quality 
thus lack virtue. Reactions to the result of the trial were mostly favorable 


and sales of the book zoomed. 
— Hubert W. Smith 


NEW STATESMAN AND NATION, LXI, January 6, 1961. 


2163. Priestley, J. B. ‘Damn the Authors !” pp. 6, 8. The contemporary 
author’s earning capacity has declined in 40 years because the public 
no longer cares about his position, refusing either public rewards or 
positions of governmental responsibility. Even librarians, who depend 
upon authors, are unfriendly. The author represents a freedom of view- 
point which the people no longer possess, and while paying traditional 
respect to him, they really consider him a non-conforming nuisance. 


2164. Driberg, Tom. “A Walk with Betjeman,” pp. 9-10. Betjeman 
weeps over the new buildings representing the new industrial age. In 
a walk with the author past St. Bartholomew’s, the Old Bailey, Black 
Friar’s Lane, Southwark Bridge, Cannon Street Station, the Coal Exchange 
and St. Mary-at-Hill, he discoursed on the decline of architecture since the 
early 19th century. [His interest in use of materials and imaginative styles 
is indicated. } 


, LXI, January 13, 1961. 


2165. “The Greeneland Aboriginal,” pp. 44-45. Greene, a brilliant 
journalist, dealing with the international scene in a way unlike other 
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novelists, creates, in whatever setting, Greeneland. He shares a complexity 
with his distant relative Stevenson that recalls an early 19th-cntury 
explorer. His novels create situations of dangerous experiments in 
strange places, and it is noteworthy that he played Russian roulette at 17 
and later at Oxford to the point of dullness. An unhappy childhood as 
a schoolmaster’s son in “the world on the other side of the green baize 
door” is found in The Lawless Roads. His Catholicism, having created 
no moral change in him, is rather the intellectual basis for his tempera- 
ment, reflected in his continual theme of Fallen Man vs. God’s grace. 


2166. Henn, T. R. “The Unity of Yeats” (rev.-art, The Whole 
Mystery of Art, Giorgio Melchiori), p. 60. The author of this study 
sees the mental pattern of Yeats having a strong visual basis, and he 
clarifies Yeats’s doctrine of symbolism. It is important to note that these 
symbols have “pluri-significance” which makes a knowledge of each 
source of imagery an indicator of poetic thought and purpose. In addition 
to connections of specific poems with such sources as a monograph of 
Pound, William Law on Boehme, Byron’s The Deformed Transformed, 
Miles’s statuary, and The Nocturnall on St. Lucies Day, which Melchiori 
makes, it would be advisable to look into the Shannon drawings in the 
Fogg Museum, the Titian ‘Europa’ at Boston, the Ravenna sculpture 
and mosaics, and, for “Henner’s Eye,” Bellini’s “St. Francis in Ecstasy.” 


, LXI. February 3, 1961. 


2167. Pritchett, V. S. “The Way We Love Now,” pp. 179-180. John 
Bayley, pointing to the decline of interest in character in the novel, may 
be pointing to its decline. The wholeness of life found in Austen, 
Thackeray and earlier writers has, with the romanticism of sex, become 
merely depersonalized ideas, as in Lawrence and Meredith. The sexual 
climax being made an end, not a means, “the notion of free, unman- 
ipulated character apprehended by love” is gone. Though Lawrence 
has dramatic virtues, which the modern novel should have, Oth. by 
contrast emphasizes personal destiny in the mystery of separateness. 
Though James was, as Bayley says, interested in the 18th-century doctrine 
of nature, Maggie Verver, given as an example of natural innocence, is 
really a conventionally respectable intriguer against another woman. James 
bows to a partial view of life. 


, LXI, Febraury 17, 1961. ' 


2168. Robbe-Grillet, A(lain). “The Case for the New Novel,” pp. 
261, 264. Because the novel has evolved in the 19th and 20th centuries, 
the romantic 19th-century creation is an empty formula, even if conven- 
tional theory clings to it. The New Novel in France shows differences 

een practitioners, but its concern is with man and his place in the 
world, not in the usual objectivity of man’s looking at objects, as in 
Balzac, but in the objectivity of objects dominated by the eye that sees, 
these things having no identity outside of the perception. The novelist 
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does not know whether reality has meaning, however, but rejecting 


conventional schemas of time, shows experience. He fights for no 
established meanings and has no politics. 


, LXI, March 24, 1961. 


2169. Pritchett, V. S. “John Davidson,” pp. 478-479. Davidson, one 
of Scotland’s first urban poets, presented a late 19th-century world of 
poverty striving for precarious gentility, a realism seemingly of depressed 
imagination, akin to Gissing’s presentation of city life. A potential 
superman, seeing London through Nietzsche and Ibsen, emphasizing 
nature’s wastefulness of life, Davidson, in his poems such as “The Isle 
of Dogs” and the various Testaments, indulges in intellectual battling 
and the inflated rhetoric of the atheistic salvationist. His biggest work, 
The Triumph of Mammon, in blank verse, has some good lines but the 
argument wrangles and the rhetoric tramps on. Living on into the actual 
realization of the superman in today’s dictators, Davidson would have 
been cured of his epics. His distorted talent rises from feelings of being 
an outsider in society. His careless literalism arises out of a lack of Scotch 
culture in his time to feed him. 


, LXI, May 12, 1960. 


2170. Alvarez, A. “Prancing Aesthete,” pp. 753-754. Ronald Firbank 
emerges as an impressive writer, invoking below the level of sociable 
chatter, the neurasthenic with his crises de merves. All his characters 
talk alike and are alike, bored, talking with witty disconnectedness and 
yearning for other-worldly things. His world is that of The Waste 
Land, created by a man hopelessly involved, who indulges in overlush 
writing in Santal and Valmouth but is skilled in ‘verbal pointillisme” in 
scenes, defining them perfectly by contrasting details although the 
scenes lead nowhere, as in The Flower Beneath the Foot and Prancing 
Nigger. His plots are the same, all occurring between the chapters. 
His theme of the disconnection of one person from another, maliciously 
gossiping about his fellows, is developed with clever vagueness, an 
alternation of odd moods and nervous crises that is the equivalent for him 
of tragedy. Though James is claimed as an influence on Firbank, he uses 
moral perversions for deeper explorations of character, whereas in 
Firbank they merely result in small comic calamities. 


, LXI, May 26, 1961. 


2171. O'Donnell, Donat. “Orwell Looks at the World,” pp. 837-838. 
Orwell challenged the leftist intellectuals to face facts, particularly their 
disguised worship of power and ignorance of political bargaining. He cut 
out much cant and deceptive righteousness, shaking the Left and 
weakening its ideology also. Some leftists accepted his criticism, some 
used it as an excuse for retreating from the Left, and others accused him 
of being reactionary. He was no fascist, but no progressive either, 
believing in English patriotism, love of the countryside, and freedom from 
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machinery. Being insensitive to the underdog, despite his respect for 
decency, he dislikes the victims of imperialism quite as much as 
imperialists. His sadistic fantasies of race, even though not advocated, lead 
to deadening of feeling, and the unfortunate inhabitants of the Animal 
Farm show an affinity to Kipling’s lesser breeds. The ideal image implied 
in 1984 is a pre-1914 Britain, still agricultural and humane. 


2172. Alvarez, A. “Sleight of Mind’ (rev.-art., On Art and Artists, 
Aldous Huxley), pp. 839-840. Though Huxley shows his comprehensive 
knowledge of arts, psychology, philosophy, etc., his brillance is wearing. 
In these essays he juggles many ideas but does nothing with them. At 
the point where deeper implications are to be developed, he introduces 
new ones, making a tricksy connection with an authoritative air. Once 
required reading for intellectuals, he is now a school text, an assured 
encyclopedia of information, skillful at periphrasing science and philos- 
ophy, good at extracting quotations, and able as a semi-formal critic. He 
is one of the last of the amateur critics. Though ten years ago his glib 
manner got Firsts at Oxford, and it may still do so, criticism today 
demands professional standards of careful, detailed scholarship. 

—R. E. Wiehe 


NEW WORLD WRITING, XVI, 1960. 


2173. Butler, Diana. “Lolita Lepidoptera,” pp. 58-84. “In Lolita 
{Vladimir} Nabokov has transposed his own passion for butterflies into 
his hero’s passion for nymphets. At least on one level, and as part of an 
elaborate literary game, little Dolores Haze is a butterfly.’ Thus 
“Nabokov tells us that the object of a passion is unimportant, but that 
the nature of passion is constant.”’ In the ending of the novel “Humbert’s 
predatory passion for Lolita changes to unselfish love, as he feels genuine 
remorse for what he has done to her childhood.” 


2174. Pilpel, Harriet F., and Nancy F. Wechsler. ‘The Law and Lady 
Chatterley,” pp. 231-240. The defeat of the Post Office Department in 
its effort to ban Lawrence’s novel augurs well for the future. 


XVII, 1960. 


2175. Friedrich, Otto. “Ezra Pound: The Guide to Kulchur,” pp. 161- 
202. Despite Pound’s bad writing and dullness, he is a first-rate critic 
because of his discovery of unknown masters of the past and his ability 
to chart the future. His criticism also pointed the way for his own poetic 
development, finally prodding him to create the Cantos, which, for all its 
many and serious faults, is still a masterpiece. His economic theories 
are paranoiac and clearly reveal his insanity. As this deepened, his 
abilities as a literary critic also declined. His last major critical effort, 
Guide to Kulchur, reveals him as a man who cannot keep his mind on 
one subject for two consecutive paragraphs. Paradoxically, Pound’s 
“martyrdom” brought him to write his greatest poems, the Pisan Cantos, 
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great because they show a fierce old man who would not admit defeat. 
Pound was a traitor because he betrayed the ideal of freedom, so 
essential to art, and should have been tried and convicted to demonstrate 
that the artist is not ‘immune from the political forces that form every- 
one else’s life.” 


2176. Morse, J. Mitchell. ‘The Uses of Obscurity,” pp. 246-256. 
Modern literature does not make sense because modern life does not make 
sense. This unsettling situation is good, because “if we are to save 
ourselves it will be by subtle understanding, not by crude formulas.” 


, XVIII, 1961. 


2177. Edel, Leon. ‘The Biographer and Psycho-Analysis,” pp. 50-64. 
Although many literary essays using psychoanalytic techniques and many 
psychological essays based on literary works are equally “hair-raising,” 
it is possible for the literary biographer to use psychoanalysis productively. 
The biographer must recognize the danger of counter-transference and 
guard against it. While he must avoid projecting his own psyche into 
his subject, he may profitably attempt to derive from the work itself 
the psychic state of its author at the time it was conceived. Although 
he may find many psychoanalytic concepts useful, he must reject 
psychoanalytic jargon and write ‘as though psychoanalysis never existed.” 
Similarly he must reject the temptation to look only at the illnesses of 
his author and at what lies under the surface, choosing to recognize his 
strengths, especially his literary strengths as well as the weaknesses, and 


taking into account the surface as well as what lies beneath it. 
—S. J. Sackett 


NEW YORKER, XXXV:3, March 7, 1959. 


2178. West, Anthony. “Books: ‘Bertie Backed Slowly Away,’” pp. 
157-158, 161-166. Harry T. Moore’s The Intelligent Heart and Edward 
Nehls’s three-volume D. H. Lawrence: A Composite Biography depict 
“the Lawrence who wrote and the Lawrence who lived.” Moore, in his 
meticulously researched book, and Nehls, through extracts from memoirs 
and reminiscences by Lawrence’s friends and acquaintances, present the 
often unpleasant, back-stepping ‘“‘mortal Lawrence” as well as the 
“legendary Lawrence, the Phoenix, . . .rising proudly above life.” 


, XXXV:5, March 21, 1959. 


2179. Anon. “Verse,” pp. 178-179. The Oxford Book of Irish Verse, 
XVIIth - XXth Century includes poets who are Irish ‘‘ ‘by birth, descent, 
or adoption.’” Included among others are the native Gaelic singers, the 
Irish men of letters, Swift, Goldsmith, Moore, Emily Bronté, FitzGerald, 
Yeats, C. Day Lewis, and Thomas Kinsella. 


2180. Anon. “Verse,” p. 179. Dame Edith Sitwell’s edition of The 
Atlantic Book of British and American Poetry is a rather idiosyncratic 
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selection of poems from the 11th century to the present. Her basis of 
selection is ‘poems that have given her pleasure.” Generous examples 
of the poetry and 34 prefaces to individual poets are included; some 
omissions are unexplainable, and some selections are capricious. 


, XXXV:6, March 28, 1959. 


2181. Macdonald, Dwight. “Books: Varieties of Political Experience,” 
pp. 135-136, 139-146, 149-151. George Orwell and Leon Trotsky, 
political moralists writing during the 30's, were “antithetical political 
types—the British empiricist vs. the Russian-Jewish ideologue.” 
Through his diary, recently published, Trotsky is seen as one who was 
embracing a double standard; one set of values he applies to his 
enemies, another to his own side. Orwell, however, in The Road to 
Wigan Pier, insists on applying his simple code not only to the class 
enemy but to his own Socialist comrades. The Road to Wigan Pier, an 
excellent piece of sociological reporting about “the miners and the 
unemployed in Lancashire and Yorkshire in the mid-thirties,” shows 
Orwell, unlike Trotsky, living the life of those about whom he wrote; 
Trotsky approached the masses from above, Orwell from within. 


2182. Anon. “Books: Briefly Noted,” p. 153. My Stephen Crane, 
written by Corwin K. Linson and edited with an introduction by Edwin 
H. Cady, is the memoir of a painter who knew Crane in the New York 
of the 90’s when both he and Crane were poor and were struggling to 
make reputations. Linson recalls vividly fess his austere period the 
time that Crane would not look into the faces of his friends “because 
his toes were coming through his shoes.” 


, XXXV:7, April 4, 1959. 


2183. Anon. “The Talk of the Town: Carmody’s Torch,” pp. 29-31. 
The Ereved Foundation, founded in 1957 by Francis T. Carmody and 
some other prominent men in law, education, and industry, strongly 
champions the claim that the works of Shakespeare were, in reality, 
written by Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford. The foundation hopes to 
encourage further research into the matter, with the outcome that books 
will be written about it. 


, XXXV:8, April 11, 1959. 


2184. Wain, John. “Books: Comment on Widowhood,” pp. 164-166, 
169-170. In his short stories and novels, Angus Wilson has provided a 
“critical commentary on English society in the era of the Cold War and 
Welfare State.” Unlike his short stories, his novels, particularly The 
Middle Age of Mrs. Eliot, seem to belong to the literature of knowledge 
rather than to the literature of power: lacking are his “earlier qualities of 
concentration and dramatization,” and in their B ogre appears an over- 
explicitness. Peter Vansittart’s Orders of Chivalry and Sylvia Ashton- 
Warner's Spinster complete the trilogy on “widowhood.” 
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2185. Anon. “Books: Briefly Noted,” p. 173. Harry Levin's The 
Question of Hamlet, in which he traces interrogation, doubt, and irony 
through the play, is “one of the richest and most stimulating studies  } 
of ‘Hamlet’ in our time.” 


XXXV:9, April 18, 1959. 


2186. Bogan, Louise. “Books: Verse,’ pp. 169-170. Light verse has, 
over the centuries, provided what Yeats called ‘a method of getting | 
poetry down from its stilts, ridding it of stiffness and pretentiousness, 
and forcing it to face up to contemporary reality.’ With a fresh and 
original diction and observation, John Betjeman, in his Collected Poems, 
has done just this. Mourning for an Edwardian England in a sincerely 
felt and delicately shaded sentiment, Betjeman holds an appeal for 
British and American readers alike. John Updike, a young gifted 
American poet of light verse, has evidenced in his first collection, The 
Carpentered Hen and Other Tame Creatures, the fundamental requisites 
of sturdy observation, neat thinking, and a wide range of interest. 


, XXXV:10, April 25, 1959. 


2187. West, Anthony. “Books: Man Overboard,” pp. 169-170, 173-174. 
The three-volume edition of The Letters of Theodore Dreiser underline 
the fact that Dreiser was politically naive, intensely self-absorbed, and 
extraordinarily isolated “from the world of normal human experience.” 
The neatly filed carbon copies at the University of Pennsylvania seem to 
indicate that many of the letters are written not so much for. the 
addressees but mainly for the reading public. 


, XXXV:12, May 9, 1959. 


2188. Anon. “Books: Briefly Noted,” pp. 175-176. Few such records | 
as A Reviewer's ABC: Collected Criticism of Conrad Aiken from 1916 | 
to the Present still exist. Aiken’s criticisms of Eliot, MacLeish, Lawrence, } 
and E. A. Robinson present a sort of chronicle through reviews of their 
successive books. In such cases as his introduction to Emily Dickinson’s 
poems and his review of Amy Lowell’s biography of Keats, he has 
created “full-length studies that are among the best of their period.” 
— Charles Andrews 


NIEUW VLAAMS TIJDSCHRIFT, XIII:11, 1959-1960. 


2189. Stuiveling, Garmt. ‘‘Les van de Levande Shakespeare,” pp. 1312- 
1319. The 1959 Stratford productions of Lear and Cor. are described. 
(In Flemish) 


, 1959-1960. 
2190. Stuiveling, Garmt. “Les van de Levende Shakespeare,” pp. 1432- 
1437. Tyrone Guthrie’s performances of Dream and All’s W. are 
described. The danger of the Stratford performances is that Shakespeare 
will become a mere cultural exercise. (In Flemish) 


| 
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, XIV:2, 1960-1961. 


2191. Johnson, Pamela H. “Protest... ,” p. 237. Mrs. Johnson admits 
to making errors in her novel The Unspeakable Skipton, reviewed 
previously in this journal; but apparently the reviewer does not 
read English well, for he missed the point. Mrs. Johnson loves Bruges, 
scene of the novel. (In Flemish) 


2191. Brulez, Raymond. “. . . en Wederwoord,” p. 238. As Mrs. Johnson 
does not know Flemish, she probably does not realize that Brulez’s 


original review was humorous. (In Flemish) 
J. Sackett 


NOTES AND QUERIES, VIII:6, June 1961. 


2193. Graham, N. H. “The Puttenham Family: Part IV — Eddles- 
borough Branch,” pp. 204-205. Genealogical details are supplied 
concerning the 15th-century John Puttenham and his heirs to mid 
18th-century. 


2194. Miller, B. D. H. ‘ ‘Male Medicamenta, viz. Yele Syne,” pp. 
205-207. The last two words of this phrase represent, respectively, 
OED yeld or geld (barren) and sind (synd, syne) (a draught or 
potation). As a whole, the phrase, used in 1510 in an accusation against 
an apothecary, refers to worthless remedies. These forms “advance. . . 
the Ft record of sind, ...and... the earliest instance of d omitted 
in yelds” by some 260 and 160 years respectively. 


2195. Hall, Roland. ‘John Locke’s Unnoticed Vocabulary — II’’ (cont.), 
pp. 207-210. Fifty-five citations of words and phrases from Locke 
represent instances of usage earlier than those cited in OED. [To be cont.} 


2196. Stratman, Carl J. ‘Additions to Allardyce Nicoll’s Hand - List of 
Plays: 1800-1818,” pp. 214-217. Corrects and supplements citations of 
22 plays from Nicoll’s Early Nineteenth Century Drama, 1800-1850, 
2nd ed. (1955) and adds editions not mentioned by Nicoll for 16 plays. 


2197. Beer, J. B. “Coleridge’s Watchman,” p. 217. A sermon-pamphlet 
titled The Watchman’s Report and Advice, noticed in the Critical 
Review for November 1795, may have given Coleridge the title of his 
periodical. 


2198. Ahmad, Munir. “A Probable Indian Source of a Coleridge Verse 
Fragment,” pp. 217-218. Coleridge probably drew upon The Oriental 
Collections for his verse fragment describing a banyan tree with an Indian 
seated beneath. His knowledge of Oriental literature has generally been 
underestimated. 
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2199. Newell, I. ‘Coleridge and J. G. E. Maass,” pp. 218-219. Cole- 
ridge may have learned of Galileo’s dream or vision of a ghost 
(mentioned in his notes for lecture 3 of 1818 on Shakespeare's plays) 
from Maass’s Versuch iiber die Einbildungskraft; his mention of 
Archbishop Cranmer’s ghostly vision may represent a confusion of 
Cranmer with Laud, the latter of whom had reported such an event in 
print. 


2200. Schneider, Duane B. “A Note on Coleridge’s Notebooks,” pp. 
219-221. Coleridge’s notebook entry of 1796 about colorful lightning 
flashes, which Professor J. L. Lowes was able to ascribe only tentatively 
to William Bartram’s Travels, may actually reflect Jacob Boehme, whose 
writings Coleridge knew well; a passage in Chapter 12 of Boehme's 
Aurora parallels Coleridge’s entry closely. 


2201. Litz, Walton. ‘The Chronology of Mansfield Park,” pp. 221-222. 
The case for Jane Austen’s having used the almanacs of 1808-09 in 
planning the chronology of MP (set forth by Dr. R. W. Chapman and 
Sir Frank MacKinnon) is not the only possible one: almanacs of 1803- 
04 and 1796-97 are also possible, the latter especially. Yet such 
calculations should not be stressed unduly, for Miss Austen may simply 
have constructed a calendar arbitraily. 


2202. Maxwell, J. C. ‘‘Goodyness,’’’ p. 222. This coinage of Cole- 
ridge’s (which dates, incidentally, from 1808, not the 1810 of the OED) 
is of interest for its context, a letter of Crabb Robinson. According to 
Robinson, Coleridge in a lecture distinguished between ‘“‘goodyness” (a 
pejorative term) and “goodness.” Robinson, unless he was joking, 
confused the coinage with the noun goody, meaning a person, and 
wondered whom Coleridge meant. 


2203. Bradbrook, Frank W. “Sources of Jane Austen’s Ideas about 
Nature in Mansfield Park,” pp. 222-224. Echoes of Ann Radcliffe'’s 
Mysteries of Udolpho, with an irony usually superadded, exist in MP. 
Shakespeare may have reached Miss Austen through Miss Radcliffe (e.g. 
Merch. V, i—“‘a night like this”), and Wordsworth may have been 
indebted to Udolpho for his line, “It is a beauteous evening, calm and 
free.” Miss Austen may have been thinking of either the line in Words- 
worth or the phrase resembling it in Udolpho. 


2204. Marshall, William H. “Reference to a Popular Tradition in Don 
Juan and Mazeppa,” pp. 224-225. The puzzling couplet in DJ (V, cliv), 
echoed in Mazeppa (175-180) about men “made... fit for Heaven” 
by their wives may be understood as a reference to the old tradition that 
cuckolds are automatically assured of salvation. This belief is found in 
proverbs and other literary forms going back to Elizabethan times. 
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2205. Maxwell, J. C. “Words from Vivian Grey,” pp. 225-226. Thirty- 
seven words from Disraeli’s novel (1826-1827) antedate their citations 
in OED or are not found there at all. 


2206. Owens, R. J. ‘“Palgrave’s Marginalia on Landor’s Works,” pp. 
227-228. Critically of slight value, Francis Palgrave’s marginal comments 
in a 2-vol. edition of Landor’s works at the University College of the West 
Indies reveal a dislike of Landor, a wry humor, and a penchant for 
lines sentimental, Wordsworthian, or Tennysonian. 


2207. Thomas, A. ‘Coventry Patmore’s Literary Criticism: Attribution 
of Articles,” p. 229. Five articles not attributed by J. C. Reid (in his 
Mind and Art of Coventry Patmore) to Patmore’s holographic list of 
his literary criticism are actually on it, but on the verso. The list is at 
the Boston College Library. 


2208. Super, R. H. “The First Publication of “Thyrsis,’”” p. 229. 
Arnold’s poem first appeared, not in Macmillan’s Magazine, but three 
weeks earlier in an American publication, Every Saturday, for March 10, 
1866. The American version differs textually in minor details. 


2209. Laski, Marghanita. “Words from Robert Elsmere,” pp. 229-230. 
Twenty-seven words or phrases from Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s novel are 
either unrecorded in OED or represent instances of use antedating their 


citations there. 
— John S. Phillipson 


OVERLAND, No. 16, December 1959. 


2210. Phillips, A. A. ‘The Piccadilly Bushman” (rev.-art.), pp. 33-34. 
Lawlet’s The Piccadilly Bushman departs from the “formula” of his first 
success — Summer of the Seventeenth Doll —and deals with the “Anglo- 
Australian cultural conflict.” An “exposure of the English-aping 
Australian snob,” the play is not entirely successful because ‘‘Lawler’s 
talent is not for satiric comedy.” Still, the theme is worth writing 
about, and the play is ‘the kind of failure which the live writer must 
commit between his successes.” 


2211. de Boissiere, R. ‘Factory Novel” (rev.-art., Bobbin Up, Dorothy 
Hewett), p. 36. Dorothy Hewett writes like a “social realist.” The 
difference is that this novel is written from the point of view of “the 
revolutionary working class.” It “turns a light on the essential truth — 
that working people can and will remake life.” 


2212. Matthews, Race. “Lawson, Campbell, Williamson” (rev.-art.), p. 
37. Fifteen Stories by Henry Lawson, edited by Colin Roderick, is an 
“admirable” sample of Lawson’s work. From these stories the New 
Australians may learn “the philosophy which made their adopted country 
what it is.” The real worth of David Campbell’s Evenings Under 
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Lamplight is “its intensely lyric vision of a child’s world.” In Sammy 
Anderson, Commercial Traveller H. D. Williamson distills ‘something 
of the essential flavor of the ‘outside’ man’s way of life before his 
emancipation at the hands of the automobile industry.” The novel shows 
“an admirable command of local color.” 


2213. Irwin, Bill. ‘Last Blue Sea” (rev.-art., The Last Blue Sea, David 
Forrest), p. 38. Although not the author’s principal intention, The Last 
Blue Sea “recreates savage jungle warfare in New Guinea.” The story 
of a group of militia soldiers, the novel “acquires strength because 
the details are honest and exact.’”’ It won the first Dame Mary Gilmore 
Award in 1959. 


2214. Waten, Judah. ‘Palmer and Mann” (rev.-art.), pp. 38-39. Vance 
Palmer’s The Big Fellow is the last in his trilogy on Macy Donovan, a 
labor leader who becomes Premier. Palmer's trilogy “is of the highest 
importance in the history of Australian literature.’’ It was “a serious 
attempt to deal with the people of Labor movement of [{Australia}.” 
Leonard Mann belongs to the same realist school as Palmer. His Andrea 
Caslin is outstanding for its description of “‘a country town and the social 
forces operating in it.” The book is “one of the outstanding novels of 


the year.” 


2215. McLaren, J. D. “Detachment and Reality” (rev.-art., Black-Feller, 
White-Feller, Roland Robinson), p. 41. Roland Robinson's Black- 
Feller, White-Feller is a collection of his own short stories and ‘‘yarns 

. collected from Aboriginal friends.’ His stories are written with 
“the same clear, almost stark, simplicity, that characterizes his poetry.” 
The tellers of the Aboriginal tales are “‘realists who keep touch with their 
past as easily as we keep contact with our own values of chrome and 


Cadillacs.” 
— John Patton 


PERSONALIST, XLI:3, Summer 1960. 


2216. Boewe, Charles. ‘Human Nature in More’s Utopia,” pp. 303-309. 
Although a perfect society should be inhabited by good men, More did 
not believe that eliminating opportunity for vice would necessarily or 
rapidly result in good men. More was concerned with man’s environ- 
ment and his capabilities, which he believed could be improved by 
education, but not transmitted biologically. 


2217. Abel, Darrel. ‘‘ ‘Laurel Twined with Thorn’: The Theme of 
Melville's Timoleon,”’ pp. 330-340. The 1891 collection, including some 
poems written c. 1855 and others c. 1885, is unified by the theme of the 
intellectual’s isolation. Five aspects of it are transcendence, sacrifice, 
bafflement and misunderstanding, compensation, and access to a past 
full of peers. The title poem refers to a story in Plutarch’s Lives about 
conflicting loyalties. 
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, XLI:4, Autumn 1960. 


2218. Anderson, David D. “A Comparison of the Poetic Theories of 
Emerson and Poe,” pp. 471-483. Emerson in The Poet and Poe in The 
Poetic Principle and The Philosophy of Composition indicate their 
divergence. Emerson, basing his views on mystic Transcendentalism, 
emphasized that the intuitive poet should represent the highest timeless 
truths concerning the essential unity of all existence; thus, to him, form 
and technique were relatively less important. Poe’s aesthetic theory 
emphasized beauty rather than truth; using “The Raven” for example, 
he advocated a process of reasoned choice between alternatives in order 
to achieve the desired intensity of effect. 


2219. Collmer, Robert G. “An Existentialist Approach to Macbeth,” 

. 484-491. An existentialist view of the human situation is not needed 
ot desirable to explain all Shakespeare’s plays but it illumines Macb., 
which shows five typical situations: an unstable, irrational-seeming 
world, a revolt or violation of normal assumptions resulting in 
enstrangement from society, immense and increasingly intense dread (not 
merely specific fear), and an ending in the finality of willing death. 
Others are determinism by chance, the necessity for courageous action, 
and obsession with death (extensively foreshadowed). 


2220. Day, Martin S. “Central Concepts of Jane Eyre,” pp. 495-505. 
The love and marriage problems explored in Charlotte Bronté’s novel 
readily lend themselves to a soap opera formula, but rather should be 
regarded as clarifying answers to these questions: what sort of husband 
and aap should be chosen by a strong-minded woman of “‘passion- 
ate nature and pious lower-middle-class upbringing ?” 


, XLIT:1, Winter 1961. 


2221. Glicksberg, Charles I. “The Literary Struggle for Selfhood,” pp. 
52-65. Although psychologists and psychiatrists try to define the essence 
of the human personality, it defies such description but is better revealed 
by literature. Proust portrayed a subjective philosophy and was followed 
by numerous nihilistic writers in English. Yet Henry James, Erich Fromm, 
and Paul Tillich have shown that despite apparent chaotic disintegration, 
the self never operates successfully in neurotic isolation; rather the self 
attempts to impose order on chaos. Paradoxically, Existential emphasis on 
the divided or alien self has also had the good result of stressing the 
individual's uniqueness and importance. 


2222. Hartsock, Mildred E. “Wallace Stevens and the ‘Rock,’”’ pp. 66-76. 
The nature of Stevens’s thought is widely misunderstood. T. S. Eliot also 
used the rock as symbol; however, Stevens rejected Christian answers to 
central questions, making “‘rock’”’ suggest the naked truth of a complicated 
whole of which man is a conscious part but which he cannot know fully. 
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Nature is both innocent and inevitable; confronting the finality of death 
with “the mind of winter,’ Stevens asserted that man can strive for 
creative awareness, can with his unlimited imagination beautify the rock, 
and can influence change because reality begins ever anew. 


2223. Gullason, Thomas Arthur. “The Jamesian Motif in Stephen 
Crane’s Last Novels,” pp. 77-84. Recent criticism has denigrated The 
Third Violet, Active Service, and The O’Ruddy (1897-1903), though 
Crane’s contemporaries praised them. Like Henry James, Crane showed 
versatility in his experiment with the theme of social class cleavage; he 
sympathized with the poor, debunking and satirizing high society, and 
symbolically represented a blurring of social strata. 


2224. Hoffman, Charles G. ‘The Change in Huxley’s Approach to the 
Novel of Ideas,” pp. 85-90. The five novels after Brave New World are 
airtistcally inferior because Huxley was unwilling to maintain distance 
from the characters who expressed his views; thus he did not control 
(contrapuntally as in his first four novels) the techniques of allegory, 
dramatic essay, and satire to which this genre is related. Perhaps his 
approach shifted from observer to participant in the conflict of theories 
since he had resolved his personal search for certainty. 


, XLII:2, Spring 1961. 
2225. Nathan, Norman. ‘Flesh Made Soul,” pp. 198-202. The simple 
story in John Keats’s “The Eve of Saint Agnes’ could have been treated 
as any tabloid scandal; instead, the religious framework, the sensuous 
details, and the pious underlying assumption contribute to the reader's 
feeling that temporarily body and spirit are truly and beautifully united 
in holiness. 


2226. McGuire, Mabelle B. “Barlow, Man of Freedom,” pp. 203-206. 
Joel Barlow (1754-1812), the Hartford Wit who served as consul in 
Algiers and minister plenipotentiary to France, is remembered for his 
whimsical poem, “Hasty Pudding,” and for a prophetic but ponderous 
epic, “The Vision of Columbus,” later rewritten and titled ‘The 
Columbiad,” and for polemic political works. 


2227. Hess, M. Whitcomb. “Wallace Stevens and the ‘Shaping Spirit,’” 
pp. 207-212. Stevens’s poems embody “an unsound metaphysical theory. 
His portrayals of his diverse subject-matters . . . are as self-conscious 
and contrived as the theory” that the creative imagination works in the 
area between two unattainable poles, the Supreme Fiction and ultimate 
nothing. Two recent critical works on Stevens by A. Alvarez and 
William Van O’Connor have titles drawn from Coleridge’s lines, 
“shaping io. of Imagination . . . gives in dower/A new Earth and new 
Heaven.” The wedding may as easily result in a new hell, for Stevens 
ambiguously images a philosophically disintegrated world, both mutable 
and futile. 
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2228. Marshall, William H. ‘‘Byron’s Parisina and the Function of 
Psychoanalystic Criticism,’ pp. 213-223. Literary art is much more than 
grist for the psychoanalyst, but that approach is one tool useful in dis- 
covering and relating complicated thoughts and motives, such as, in 
Byron’s 1816 poem, incipient incest, guilt projection, repressed desires 
and ironic introjection. The tool is limited, since it does not conclusively 
reveal “the meaning’ of a work or demonstrate a work’s merit, but it 
may aid judgment of a work’s qualities. 

— Carolann Bingham 


PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, XL:2, April 1961. 


2229. Nurmi, Martin K., editor. ‘‘The Romantic Movement: A Selec- 
tive and Critical Bibliography for the Year 1960,” pp. 161-261. 


2230. Tuveson, Ernest. “An Essay on Man and “The Way of Ideas’: 
Some Further Remarks,” pp. 262-269. Locke’s assertion that ‘thinking 
involves directly perceiving,” that nothing comes between sensation and 
the almost simultaneous impress of a simple idea upon the understanding, 
and that ‘‘ ‘internal sense,’ ’’ from which simple ideas also derive, works 
upon the mind almost as sensation does influenced both Pope and 
Bolingbroke in the early 1730's. In the latter's Letters, or Essays, 
Addressed to Alexander Pope, Esq., Lockean principles are carried to 
extremes: all complex ideas must be securely anchored in the simple 
ones derived from experience and sensation; reasoning must proceed from 
the concrete to the abstract, and the abstract must always be viewed with 
skepticism. In sum, in The Essay on Man Pope sought “to make the 
intellectual world seem clearly visible’ and reasoned not by the a 
posteriori method, as Robert Marsh has suggested, but by the a priori. 


2231. Newcomb, Robert. “Poor Richard and the English Epigram,” 
pp. 270-280. The early epigrams in Poor Richard’s Atma (1733- 
1758), taken over directly from or paraphrased from versions in Wits 
Recreations . . . (1654 and later) or A Collection of Epigrams (2 vols., 
1735-1737), “were short and lively”; later ones, derived from Gay's 
Fables and Young’s Universal Passion, dealt less with human wit and 
folly and stressed the topographical, the religious, and the utilitarian. 
Relying most heavily on the anthologies of epigrams, Franklin neverthe- 
less “exercised care in matters of small detail” in revising, abstracted 
skillfully, improved the clarity of the verse, and tended to avoid indecent 
material. It is in the epigrammatic material that “the ‘interests’ of 
Franklin and poor Richard came closest to convergence.” 


2232. Middendorf, John H. ‘Dr. Johnson and Adam Smith,” pp. 281- 
296. Though, despite continued acceptance by popularizers, Walter Scott's 
account of a meeting between Johnson and Smith is spurious and though 
the two men possessed several traits in common, such as a “genuine 
benevolence,” they never proceeded beyond a “public civility occasionally 
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broken’; in private each expressed dislike for the other. Their first 
encounter, “some time in September or October 1761,” resulting in an 
altercation in which Johnson may have insulted ‘“Smith’s Glaswegian 
pride,” apparently established the “never completely harmonious nor 
completely discordant” tone of their later relationship. As Boswell 
viewed Smith’s election to the Club in December 1775 with disapproval, 
probably Johnson did also. In sum, the two men could not or would not 
pierce behind the surface mannerisms of the other. 


2233. Chapin, Chester F. “Johnson and the ‘Proofs’ of Revelation,” 
pp. 297-302. Though his Christian faith, not his skeptical doubt, 
largely caused Johnson’s fear of death, he was uneasily conscious ‘“‘that 
the ‘great article’ of the religion to which he had committed himself 
[“‘Christ’s ‘revelation of immortality’ had not that degree of support 
‘in fact’ which would have made it forever’ immune to attack and 
more confidently believed. 


2234. Pritchard, Allan. ‘“Wither’s Motto and Browne’s Religio Medici,” 
pp. 302-307. George Wither’s Motto (1621) perhaps served as “‘a model 
and precedent for Religio Medici,” even though the parallels are “seldom 
very specific,” in that both broke with literary traditions to present a 
“mental selfportrait and statement of personal convictions,” that both 
held optimistic views of “the workings of God’s Providence,” and that 
both revealed the more humane side of 17th-century Anglicanism, 
which stressed ‘‘a religion of love.” Though Religio Medici can no 
longer be held to have emerged sui generis, the work is much the 
greater artistically and imaginatively than its predecessor, from which 
“Browne could only have learned negative lessons” in artistic technique. 


2235. Quinn, John J. “Ghost Words, Obscure Lemmata, and Doubtful 
Glosses in a Latin-Old English Glossary,’ pp. 313-318. Printed without 
interpretation in Thomas Wright and R. P. Wuelcker, Anglo-Saxon 
and Old English Vocabularies (London, 1884), Glossaries VIII and XIII, 
the Ms Cotton Cleopatra A III, ff. 76r-117r, in the British Museum, 
contains 16 words which can be elucidated. By documenting available 
sources of the lemmata and by a comparative study of other OE glossaries, 
one can resolve some puzzling glosses and lemmata, “‘lay to rest some 
ghost words,” and help clarify other doubtful meanings. The words 
discussed are herefong, hrycriple, se halga stert, innewered peoh, 
waengerefa, weodhoclu, awiscferinend, heanhad, stilnesse, maegedhade, 
geflitgliwe, telgedeage, waewordum, onspecende, py pueriscan, and flanas. 

— John B. Shipley 


POETRY, XCVIII:4, July 1961. 


2236. Jeffares, A. Norman. “Yeats as Public Man,” pp. 253-263. Yeats 
in his twenties was not only reading and composing; he was trying to win 
the revolutionary Maude Gonne by his devoted labors for Ireland. His 
attempts to unite Irish factions disillusioned him first into polemical 
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verse and beyond, but he was always pleased to think of his poetry as 
“Public speech,” as Archibald MacLeish called it. 


2237. Tomlinson, Charles. “Pull Down Thy Vanity,” pp. 263-266. 
Yeats’s work combines genius with waywardness. In the essays both the 
trenchant insights and the vain, obstinate artificiality persist from 1902 
until the end. The Essays and Introductions are inferior to Axto- 
biographies. 

— Hugh Pendexter III 


REVIEW OF ENGLISH STUDIES, XII:46, May 1961. 


2238. MacQueen, John. “Tradition and the Interpretation of the Kingis 
Quair,” pp. 117-131. The Kingis Quair is not autobiographical but 
rather lies in the tradition of Chaucer’s vision poems and his translation of 
Boethius. ‘The attitude of the poem is basically that of the Romance of 
the Rose,” with Boethius the main controlling factor. The poem's 
theme, ‘the liberation of Youth by Love and Philosophy from its bondage 
to Fortune,” derives from De Consolatione. Furthermore, there are close 
structural correspondences with Lydgate’s Pilgrimage of the Life of Man. 
The poem is in effect a Remedium Fortunae, with a conclusion “that 
is Christian, at least in terms of the naturalistic Platonism of Bernard 
Sylvestris, Alan of Lille, and the school of Chartres.” 

2239. Evans, Maurice. ‘‘Platonic Allegory in The Faerie Queene,” pp. 
132-143. The pictorial element in Books III and IV of The Faerie Queene 
derives from the Renaissance Platonic painters, particularly Botticelli. 
The love books (III and IV) consist of a series of allegories, “each 
expressing some aspect of the Platonic circle of love and each using a 
recognized mythological symbol as its means of expression.” Concerned 
with love as the Renaissance Christian Platonists understood it, the two 
books are interlocking, the third showing “the ascent of love from the 
carnal to the spiritual,” the fourth showing “the emanation downwards 
of divine love and the harmony which it creates in the process.” These 
patterns reproduce the two halves of Ficino’s Circle of Love. 


2240. Ingledew, J. E. ‘The Date of Composition of Chapman’s Caesar 
and Pompey,” pp. 144-159. Although 1612-13 is the date usually accepted 
for Caesar and Pompey, it was probably composed earlier. It cannot 
be earlier than 1599, and a passage in The Teares of Peace (1609), 
derived from Caesar and Pompey, indicates that it cannot be later than 
1609. A comic passage containing a reference to the death of Tilney, 
Master of the Revels, was probably written latter. A date substantially 
earlier than 1612-13 would necessitate revision of popular views of 
Chapman’s development as poet, dramatist, and thinker. 


2241. Syfret, R. H. ‘‘Marvell’s ‘Horatian Ode,” pp. 160-172. Strongly 
influenced by several of Horace’s odes and by May's translation of 
Lucan’s Pharsalia, Marvell's ‘“‘Horatian Ode,” springing from a very 
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exact sense of the historical situation of 1650, describes Cromwell in 
terms very similar to those used by Lucan for Caesar and Pompey and 
by Horace for Augustus. Marvell's attitude toward Cromwell seems to 
be as impersonal and objective as possible, accepting Cromwell as a strong 
successor to the weak Charles I, but implying strong reservations about 
the future. 


2242. Coulling, Sidney M. B. ‘Matthew Arnold and the Daily 
Telegraph,” pp. 173-179. During the 1860’s Arnold carried on an 
entertaining feud with the Daily Telegraph as a of his campaign 
against Philistinism. When the paper showed signs of becoming 
embarrassingly amicable, he changed his tactics and diverted most of his 
irony to George Augustus Sala, who had written for the Telegraph 
since 1857. Noting that Sala had recently won a libel case, Arnold 
considered deleting certain references to him in ragga Garland 
and thereafter preserved a discreet silence toward the Telegraph and 


Sala. 


2243. Colledge, Eric. ‘An Allusion to Augustine in Aelfric’s ey 
pp. 180-181. A recurring theme in Aelfric’s Colloguy, that of profit or 
reward for a man’s labor, probably derives from Augustine, who, almost 
alone among the Church's early teachers, did not condemn the activities 


of merchants. 
—C. G. Thayer 


SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY, XII:1, Winter 1961. 


2244. Honigmann, E. A. J. “Timon of Athens,” pp. 3-20. The sources 
of Tim. are examined and the play evaluated. Shakespeare’s dependence 
on Plutarch and Lucian is greater than has been supposed. From 
Plutarch he drew not only on those sections dealing specifically with 
Timon in the “Marcus Antonius” and the “Alcibiades” but from 
surrounding parts of these and their parallel lives. The heavy indebtedness 
to Plutarch and Lucian argues against the use of a lost source play. Tim. 
is not an incomplete but a finished work. Comparison with other plays 
provides perspective on its so-called deficiencies. The inconclusiveness 
of the ending, the intellectualism of the play, and Timon’s sex disgust 
recall Troi. and suggest a special audience. The structural principle of 
the play is parallelism (cf. Ham. and Lear). The juxtaposition of 
characters “4 of scenes illuminates Timon’s plight and underscores the 
themes of misguided magnanimity and loneliness. 


2245. Bertram, Paul. ‘The Date of The Two Noble Kinsmen,” pp. 
21-32. The evidence for the date of Kinsmen is reviewed: (1) The 
morris dance borrowed from the Beaumont masque published early in 
1613; (2) A possible allusion to the play in Bartholomew Fair, acted in 
October 1614; (3) The word “losses” in the Prologue, which may refer 
to the June 1613 burning of the Globe; (4) The phrase “to prolong/ 
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Your old loves to us” in the Epilogue, suggesting a resumption of London 
performances after curtailed activity. The urbane tone of the Prologue 
and Epilogue and the play’s spectacle and lavish use of music suggest it 
was intended for indoor performance. It is quite possible that the play 
opened the 1613 fall season (November) at Blackfriars. 


2246. Dickinson, Hugh. ‘The Reformation of Prince Hal,” pp. 33-46. 
Actual performance of 1 H.IV shows that Hal is at the center of the play 
and is the clue to the meaning of its action, which is to “redeem the 
time.” It is Hal alone who redeems the time, thus completing his educa- 
tion and demonstrating the supreme virtue of kingship to be “‘not 
honor, but self-sacrifice.” Hotspur and Falstaff (in comic terms) try to 
redeem the time but fail. Both Hotspur’s view of honor (essentially 
self-regarding) and Falstaff’s (it does not exist) are proved false. Hal’s 
action of letting Falstaff claim the credit for Hotspur’s death serves to 
“tatify’’ the Prince’s reformation. 


2247. Fleissner, Robert F. ‘‘Falstaff’s Green Sickness unto Death,” pp. 
47-55. Mistress Pistol’s allusion to Falstaff’s death (“and a Table of 
greene fields’) may be descriptive of green sickness, a form of anemia 
(chlorosis) caused by love melancholy (febris amatoria). Both the 
description of his dying moments and the Hostess’s remark, ‘The 
King has killed his heart,” tell us that Falstaff died of a broken heart. 
Yet his death is not pathetic, but bathetic. The audience must have 
laughed at the absurdity of this witty knight succumbing to the male 
green sickness. 


2248. Price, George R. “Henry V and Germanicus,” pp. 57-60. The 
night scene in which Henry in disguise visits his men may have been 
suggested by the description of one of the campaigns of Germanicus in 
a 1598 translation of Tacitus’s Annales. The possibility that this work 
is a source is strengthened by the fact that it was dedicated to the Earl 
_ Essex, who is alluded to in the play and whom Shakespeare may have 
nown. 


2249. Frank, Joseph. “A Third Early Newspaper Allusion to Shake- 
speare,” p. 71. The allusion, to Falstaff, is in a September 1654 weekly 
put out by the scurrilous journalist, John Crouch. 


2250. Kozhevnikov, Vlas. ‘‘. . . Some Enterprise That Hath a Stomach 
In't. . . ,” pp. 71-72. The word “stomach” in connection with For- 


tinbras’s “‘enterprise’” means not “courage’ or “resolution” but “a 
concealed purpose.” 


, XI1:2, Spring 1961. 


2251. Seltzer, Daniel. “ “Their Tragic Scene’: The Phoenix and Turtle 
and Shakespeare’s Love Tragedies,” pp. 91-101. Shakespeare’s concern 
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with definition is a concern with the difficulty of getting at the truth 
(the essence) of an object or experience because of the facts of change 
and deceptiveness. Phoenix is a lyrical statement of the essence (the 
properties) of love as the love tragedies are a dramatic statement of 
these properties. The properties are the paradoxical union in which the 
figures Beauty and Constancy merge while remaining themselves (‘“Two 
distincts, division none’); the mutual death whereby the lovers fulfill 
themselves; and the emotional effect of wonder. In his Threnos, Reason 
functions as “chorus” to the lovers’ ‘‘tragic scene.” 


2252. Rouda, F. H. “Coriolanus — A Tragedy of Youth,” pp. 103-106. 
Coriolanus has the idealism and integrity of youth and also its exacting 
standards. His touchstones are honor and courage, and where he finds 
these lacking he is merciless. The expediency and compromise of age, 
concerned with security, bring out in him both the virtues and defects 
of idealistic but inexperienced youth. He is neither a blustering bully 
nor a reactionary. If, like the young, he often tries our patience, he also 
enlarges our conception of what it is to be honest and honorable. 


2253. Reno, Raymond H. “Hamlet’s Quintessence of Dust,” pp. 107- 
113. Most readers agree on the change in Hamlet after his return from 
England. He now seems to be reconciled to the world as it is. He has 
come to accept the universal condition of death, to see that all men are 
mortal — a Caesar, an Alexander, his father, himself. The ‘vision of man 
as dust” allows him to “adjust his task to the universal perspective 
provided by the graveyard.” Shakespeare prepares us to accept the 
change by the accumulation of images connecting death and dust, by the 
large number of deaths in the first four acts, and by the frequent 
references (e.g., those of Claudius and Gertrude) to the inevitability of 
death. 


2254. Pohl, Fredrick J. “The Death-Mask,’”’ pp. 115-125. Comparison 
of the Stratford bust of Shakespeare (as it a. Wr was before it was 
resculptured sometime in the 1730's), the four early pictures of the 
bust, and the Darmstadt Death-Mask support the view that the mask 
is of Shakespeare. The mask and the early pictures of the bust give 
a fairly good idea of what Shakespeare looked like. 


2255. Stroup, Thomas B. “Cordelia and the Fool,” pp. 127-132. Some 
new arguments for the view that the parts of Cordelia and the Fool were 
written to be played by one actor are offered: (1) The elaborate prepar- 
ation for the first entrance of the Fool; (2) the omission in the Folio 
of IV.iii, the scene between a Gentleman and Kent whose conversation 
is mostly of Cordelia. This scene, printed in the Quarto, was necessary 
when one actor played both parts. It gave time for costume change and 
helped the audience forget that one person was acting the two roles; and 
(3) Similarities in the two parts, e.g., both are houseless, both make 
their final exit without taking leave. 
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2256. Brown, Florence W. ‘Shakespeare and Gielgud, Co-Authors of 
Men,” pp. 133-138. In his mastery of Shakespeare’s rhythms, his subtle 
and exquisite reading of the lines, his understanding of the characters, 
and his ability to portray them in their complexity, Gielgud is, with 
Shakespeare, ‘Co-Author of men.” 


2257. Wolf, Edwin. ‘‘A Signed American Binding of the First 
American Edition of Shakespeare,” pp. 152-154. The name of the 
binder, at the foot of the spine, is Lightbody, a name new to the list of 
American binders. He pAb in Philadelphia in the late 1790's. 


2258. Carson, Marian S. ‘Shakespeare in Early American Decorative 
Arts,” pp. 154-156. The decorative arts include such things as effigies 
and busts of the poet, “a mezzotint of a costumed Garrick or Mrs. 
Robinson . . . a set of chessmen, with Kemble as Macbeth and Mrs. 
Siddons as Lady Macbeth.” 


2259. Henderson, Hanford. ‘Shakespeare in Marble in Colonial 
America,” pp. 156-157. Illustrated is a bas-relief of “Shakespeare Visited 
by the Muse” centered in a marble mantle of Chase House, Annapolis, 
Maryland. 


2260. McManaway, James G. “The First American Engraving of 
Shakespeare,” pp. 157-158. The first American engraving is not that of 
the frontispiece of the first complete American edition (1795) but a 
portrait in the Columbian Magazine (1787), printed as part of an 
advertisement of a Philadelphia bookseller. 


2261. Schlochauer, Ernst J. ‘‘Shakespeare and America’s Revolutionary 
Leaders,” pp. 158-160. John Adams and Jefferson quote and refer to 
Shakespeare often in diaries, letters, and commonplace books. Both men 
saw the poet primarily as a great moralist and observer of human nature. 
There is no known reference to Shakespeare by Franklin and only a 
couple by Washington. 


2262. Morsberger, Robert E. “Shakespeare and Science Fiction,” p. 161. 
The plot of the 1956 movie Forbidden Planet draws heavily upon Temp. 


2263. Sjégren, Gunnar. ‘ ‘Sirrah, Go Hire Me Twenty Cunning Cooks,” 
pp. 161-163. Caputet’s bustling preparations for the wedding feast 
are not based on Shakespeare’s memories of provincial entertainments in 
Stratford. In great Italian houses of the period, the man frequently took 
responsibility for household affairs. Capulet’s behavior in the kitchen 
would have been recognizable to anyone acquainted with Italian ways 


of life. 
— Albert Gilman 
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SPECTATOR, No. 6935, May 26, 1961. 


2264. Bryden, Ronald. “The American Sublime” (rev.-art., A Lost 
Lady, Willa Cather), p. 767. Willa Cather’s ‘gentility’ is important to 
her efforts “to create an American sublime, to elevate the landscape of 
America’s huge plains and ranges, the achievements of its history, into 
images of power and inspiration.” Her fiction, as a whole, is her “life- 
long argument that societies must at every level care for merit as the 
Athenians did, or perish.” She would not have understood people who 
objected to the idea of refinement. Her first novel, The Song of the 
Lark, sets forth her enduring theme of life and history “as an alchemy 
compressing all human qualities into durable gold.” The heroine's 
whole experiences are concentrated and transmuted into her art. “The 
raw material of her prairie childhood has been coined into wealth for the 
whole world.” A Lost Lady is the result of Willa Cather’s belief that 
what America should be —‘‘An image of power and civilization” —is 
being distorted by squandering and greed. Perhaps now, in the present 
agonized American quest for identity and direction, her novels could 
refresh “‘the national myth which, at European distance, still seems 
magnificent and truthful in them.” 


, No. 6936, June 2, 1961. 


2265. Mortimer, John. “Prophet in a Hair Shirt’ (rev.-art., George 
Orwell: Fugitive From the Camp of Victory, Richard Rees; Collected 
Essays, George Orwell), p. 803. Two valuable Puritans of our age, 
George Orwell and Bernard Shaw, shared the same austerity of attitude, 
the same high purpose, as they attempted to rouse us from our lethargy, 
castigating our indifference and prophesying our doom. These two books 
remind us that we need Orwell, both to correct our laziness of thought 
(“Orwell supplies the cold douche of responsibility”) and to correct our 
present attitude toward writing (“Because what the progressive climate 


produces, and what Orwell detested, is a terrible uniformity’’). 
— Robert R. Yackshaw 


STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY, LVIII:2, April 1961. 


2266. Rainer, Pineas. “Thomas More’s Use of Humor as a Weapon 
of Religious Controversy,” pp. 97-114. Just as Luther, Erasmus, John 
Firth, Roy and Barlow, and Tyndale used sarcasm, irony, and satire as 
“popular weapon{s} of religious controversy,’ More invoked humor in 
rebuking Church critics. He used satiric analogy against Christopher 
Saint - German and sarcastically mocked his “some say” persona technique, 
and he ridiculed Simon Fish’s claims by a reductio ad absurdum. But 
it is against Tyndale that the bulk of his humor is employed, much of 
it in the form of ‘‘ ‘merry tales’” used to divert attention from his lack of 
refutation, but also consisting of masterful irony and the reductio ad 
absurdum. 
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2267. Schwartz, Elias. ‘“‘A Neglected Play by Chapman,” pp. 140-159. 
The protagonist of Caesar and Pompey is not Cato as usually assumed 
but Pompey, the former serving rather as the choric norm of Stoic 
virtue toward which Pompey moves as his character develops. Thus, the 
usual charges against the play are invalid: it does have unity if Pompey 
is viewed as central, and there is consisteicy of his characterization, 
perceivable in the progressive deepening of his tragic stature. 


2268. Hawkes, Terence. “‘Iago’s Use of Reason,” pp. 160-169. The 
spare structural simplicity of Oh. pits utter Evil against pure Good in 
terms of a traditional Elizabethan reaction to the new scientific rational- 
ism. The Nominalist-Baconian advocacy of what had been the “lower” 
or discursive reason as distinct from the “higher” or intuitive reason of 
Scholasticism was labelled as satanic Pride by churchmen. So, in the 
play the love affair, with an intuitive reality above the mundane, is 
yet destroyed by Iago’s “‘scientific’”’ explanations and by Othello’s loss 
of faith and reliance upon proof and reason. 


2269. Main, William W. “Character Amalgams in Shakespeare’s 
Troilus and Cressida,” pp. 170-178. Critical puzzlement over Shake- 
—* Troi. results from a failure to accept the ambivalence of his stock 

aracter amalgams, an original departure from the stereotyped characters 
in contemporary repertory. Cressida, for example, is a composite of all 
four roles current in Elizabethan love plots: “a romantic modest maid, 
a satiric forward maid, a satiric shrew, or a pathetic penitent.” Hector, 
caught between justice and loyalty, is drawn by the contemporary patterns 
of both hero and villain. Thersites combines the purging satirist with 
the mocked fool. 


2270. Whiting, George W., and Ann Gossman. ‘‘Siloa’s Brook, the Pool 
of Siloam, and Milton’s Muse,” pp. 193-205. Scrutiny invalidates recent 
interpretations that “‘Siloa’s Brook” in the invocation of PL alludes to 
the pool of Siloam where Jesus healed the blind man, thus suggesting 
either that Milton’s Muse was redeemed by Christ from physical 
blindness to spiritual insight [MP, LV, Aug. 1957, 6-10] or that the 
epics theme of Christ’s redemption is symbolized [N&Q, n.s. V, May 
1958, 204-205}. Not only is the “pool” not equatable with the “brook,” 
but traditional exegesis symbolized the sje as that of baptism in 
Christ which removes man’s original sin. One interpretation ignores 
the inconsistencies of equating Milton’s incurable send blindness 
with the man’s curable spiritual blindness and misconceives the poet's 
attitude toward his blindness as one of bitterness. The other stresses 
unduly what is a very minor theme in the epic. Both exemplify the 


dangers of the exclusively imagistic approach. 
— William O. Harris 
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TIME AND TIDE, XLII:21, May 25, 1961. 


2271. Tanner, Tony. “Orwell: Death of Decency’ (rev.-art., The 
Collected Essays, George Orwell, and George Orwell, Richard Rees), 
pp. 871-872. Orwell’s “‘acutest speech’’ is not found in his novels or in 

is political prophecies, but in his essays and in Homage to Catalonia; 
that is, in works in which he told directly what he saw. But he was more 
than a reporter: he combined the virtues of wanting to understand and 
to heal. It was his seeing the increasing worship of power which 
unbalanced Orwell. 


, XLII:27, July 6, 1961. 


2272. Queneau, Raymond. “A World of Fantasy’ (rev.-art., A Severed 
Head, Iris Murdoch), p. 1119. Iris Murdoch’s unwillingness to moralize 
raises a question about her vocation both as a philosopher and as a 
novelist: ‘‘it is as difficult to deny that a writer has specific intentions 
as to deny that a philosopher has a thesis.” The question which her 
new novel raises is, “Whom does one fall in love with?” And the answer 
is thoroughly ambiguous. 


—_————, XLII:28, July 13, 1961. 


2273. Deakin, Nicholas. “J. B. Priestley’s Anglo-Saxon Attitudes” 
(rev.-art., Saturn Over the Water, J. B. Priestley), pp. 1159-1160. 
Priestley’s novels are of three categories: the chronicle series, the tracts, 
and the romantic thrillers. His new novel is of the third type, and it 
fails because ‘‘the straightforward narrative cannot carry the weight of 
significance that Priestley half-seriously tries to impose on it.” 

— Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


TULANE STUDIES IN ENGLISH, IX, 1959. 


2274. Lumiansky, R. M. “The Bereaved Narrator in Chaucer's The 
Book of the Duchess,” Pp. 5-17. The narrator, a fictional character, 
pies himself as suffering, not from love-longing, but from 
ereavement. He reports his discovery of a means of consolation for 
his own bereavement deriving from Ceyx’s words to Alcyone, the concept 
of Nature as Life. In turn, he offers this personal experience as a 
pattern or object-lesson to the Black Knight so that he may be led to 
adopt a similar line of thought. 


2275. Ribner, Irving. “Middleton’s Women Beware Women: Poetic 
Imagery and the Moral Vision,’ pp. 19-33. Contrary to the general 
view, Middleton’s Women Beware Women is shaped and governed by a 
unifying theme; the play denounces the society that has abandoned ethical 
values. By use of imagery relating to feasting and commerce, the moral 
bankruptcy of all the characters is developed. And this same _ poetic 
idiom serves to link the sub-plot to the main plot. The final climactic 
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scene is the result of the ‘‘moral ambiguities in which the characters have 
engaged, and of the passions . . . which these inevitably must have 
engendered.” 


2276. Taylor, Dick, Jr. “Milton and the Paradox of the Fortunate Fall 
Once More,” pp. 35-51. “Milton did not believe in a Fortunate Fall and 
was in no wise proposing the idea in Paradise Last.” Had man not fallen, 
he would have, according to God’s first plan, gradually achieved union 
with his Creator. After the Fall, God can bring good out of evil: the 
Atonement was a glorious act. But it would have been best if Adam 
had quelled evil at the start. 


2277. Schulz, Max F. ‘Oneness and Multeity in Coleridge’s Poems,” 
pp. 53-60. Before he stated the principle explicitly, Coleridge exempli- 
fied in his poetry his habit of seeing all things as one. Thus, “the 

ty and philosophy of Coleridge the prophet of unity are not hopelessly 
ifurcated achievements . . . but represent the idiosyncratic expression 
of a sensibility committed to principles of opposition and unity long 
before they were formally developed.” 


2278. Fogle, Richard Harter. ‘Melville and the Civil War,’ pp. 61-89. 
Although not well known, Melville’s poems in Battle-Pieces possess 
power and significance. The first four poems, monitory in nature, from 
the period 1859-61 “are remarkably public, despite their freight of 
agi speculation. Melville speaks as a man isolated from his fellows, 
ut his isolation is that of the prophet crying in the wilderness.” In 
the battle-pieces proper, Melville’s ‘purposes are commemorative 
and broadly historical.” In these poems, he indicates his awareness of 
the tragedy and horror of the war, but at the same time he also finds 
that it has dignity and meaning and fosters genuine heroes. In the prose 
supplement to Battle-Pieces, Melville reveals his political concern and 
his attitude of cautious benevolence. 


2279. Assad, Thomas J. “A Closer Look at Hopkins’ ‘(Carrion Com- 
fort), pp. 91-102. The “overthought,” the literal meaning, of 
“Carrion Comfort” follows the basic structure of the sonnet form. In 
the octave, the speaker refuses the comfort, despair, which flesh offers 
in the struggle between flesh and spirit. In the sestet, he “wishes for 
a successful resolution of his struggle with his God, a struggle which 
is now over and done with (the struggle of faith) but which cannot 
be rewarded unless the new struggle (with the flesh) is victoriously 
concluded.” 


2280. Bollier, E. P. ‘“T. S. Eliot and John Donne: A Problem in 
Criticism,” pp. 103-118. Examined completely, Eliot’s statements on 
Donne and the metaphysicals reveal that Eliot exploited rather than 
discovered Donne. He was able to use Donne’s reputation as a weapon 
in his attack on Milton and the romantics. By so doing, he hoped “to 
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establish a new hierarchy of English poets in order to create a climate 
of opinion favorable to new poetry, if only to his own.” Later he 
abandoned Donne, “‘after dissociating his own views from the 
fashionable ones and correcting the impression that he was an unqualified 
admirer of Donne.” 


2281. Adams, Richard P. “Sunrise out of the Waste Land,” pp. 119-131. 
Hemingway's The Sun Also Rises may be regarded as being “directly 
and formatively influenced by Eliot's The Waste Land.” Parallels in the 
meaningful use of details and in the notions of the writer's relation to 
literature of the past, direct reference to Eliot, and echoes of Eliot’s poetry 
all indicate Hemingway's debt to Eliot. Hemingway “agreed with many 
of Eliot’s principles; he used many of the same techniques; The Sun 
Also Rises was constructed by the same method and on the same myth 


as The Waste Land.” 
— Taylor Culbert 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY REVIEW, XXVII:4, June 1961. 


2282. Parsons, Thornton H. ‘Hemingway's Tyrannous Plot,” pp. 261- 
266. The best that can be said for the ‘defective and immature” For 
Whom the Bell Tolls is that it was hurriedly written or that Hemingway 
sacrificed a “serious and balanced view of life’ (e.g., introducing an 
implausible sexual mysticism) for the sake of tension in the plot. One 
defect is that Hemingway's idea that ‘‘fulfillment comes through absolute 
humility and through absolute loyalty to the glorious and righteous cause” 
is out of key with the futile ending of the novel. Apparently Hemingway 
could not go from the pessimism of A Farewell to Arms to a “moderate 
expectancy from life.” 


2283. Montgomery, Marion. “The Leopard and the Hyena: Symbol 
and Meaning in “The Snows of Kilimanjaro,’ ’’ pp. 277-282. Hemingway 
contrasts two worlds—the good past and the bad past and present, 
conveyed in Harry’s reflections in italics and in Roman type respectively 
and symbolized by the leopard and, complexly, by the hyena. Harry's 
acceptance of death is the means to his self-recovery because it involves 
a rejection of his wife’s empty values: he thereby finds salvation, 
symbolically on the summit of Kilimanjaro. The ending of the story is 
sentimental because the symbols of the leopard and the mountain in 
relation to Harry are inadequately rendered: “Is that salvation anything 
more than the soothing balm of the snows of yesterday recovered through 
the force of desire?” 


2284. Edrich, Emanuel. ‘‘Naiveté and Simplicity in Orwell’s Writing: 
Homage to Catalonia,’ pp. 289-297. To dramatize the betrayal of a 
noble cause in the Spanish Civil War, Orwell establishes himself as the 
innocent, sincere devotee whose “devotion, when political expediency 
demands it, is mercilessly sacrificed by the very powers to whom he has 
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given everything.” Orwell blends allegorical with individual character- 
istics and avoids conveying any impression of stupidity. 


2285. Johnson, Maurice. “Remote Regions of Man’s Mind: The 
Travels of Gulliver,” pp. 299-303. The narrator of Gulliver's Travels, 
a man of “‘ambiguous identity,” begins his mental travels comprehending 
the insignificance of institutions; becomes increasingly misanthropic 
until, divided against himself, he “rejects his own humanity’; perhaps 
begins a spiritual regeneration in the knowledge that one “must go through 
deep experiences of the mind to arrive at a higher sanity.” The 1735 
supplementary letter, in which the narrator despairs of reforming the 
world, suggests that he has learned little about himself and nothing about 
living with other people and thus is “‘still patently absurd.” 


2286. Sharp, Sister M. Corona. ‘The Archetypal Feminine: Our Mutual 
Friend,” pp. 307-311. In Our Mutual Friend ocean-river and mother- 
child are interrelated symbols of fertility and of the movement from 
birth to death to rebirth; the City symbolizes barrenness. “In their fusion, 
the former interpenetrate the latter, imparting fecundity to the waste land, 
and joy and color to the dreary place.” For innocence, death is passage 
to another tranquil state and thus promises new life. 


2287. Levin, Gerald. ““Why Does Vanderbank Not Propose?’’ pp. 314- 
318. The usual view is that Vanderbank (in James’s The Awkward 
Age) retreats before Mrs. Brook’s barrage in Books VII and VIII. 
Actually he overcomes his indecisiveness as well as other obstacles, among 
them his fear of Nanda’s corruption, and comes to propose in Book IX. 
However, when he sees Mrs. Brook’s anxiety over his coming, he leaves 
without seeing Nanda — he cannot propose because Mrs. Brook is still 
in love with him. At the end he makes it clear to Nanda that his new 
sense of responsibility is the insurmountable obstacle. 

— Gerald Levin 


VICTORIAN NEWSLETTER, No. 19, Spring 1961. 


2288. Hyde, William J. ‘Hardy's Response to the Critics of Jude,” 
pp. 1-5. The common view that Hardy “was driven from novel-writing 
y a storm of critical protest” against Jude the Obscure needs qualifica- 
tion. There were many favorable reviews of the novel by understanding 
critics, and Hardy was moreover able to endure the critical lash. Involved 
in his abandoning the novel were “an unwillingness to give pain to his 
enemies” and his conviction of the subjective nature of the realistic 
writer's method. In turning to poetry he could express himself more 
freely, and as poet he did not change his subject matter. Possibly in 
writing Jude, which he knew would be attacked, he deliberately placed 
himself in a position that enabled him to free himself from novel-writing 
and so involved a change of which his heart approved. 
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2289. Timko, Michael. “Corydon Had a Rival,” pp. 5-11. Contrary to 
current critical opinion, Arnold and Clough are not only very similar 
in their poetic theory, but if there is any influence of one upon the other, 
it is the influence of Clough upon Arnold. Clough always stressed 
simplicity of style, moral function, and content in poetry. As his letters 
show, Arnold at first put the stress on the beautiful, on form, and only 
later on content, theme, and plainness of style, thus reversing his early 
critical theories and arriving at Clough’s critical position. They differed, 
however, in that Arnold came to believe that poetry ought to examine 
life from a fixed point of view, whereas Clough was content to fluctuate. 
Clough was one of the two people Arnold most cared to please by what 
he wrote, and ‘“Thyrsis” is not a lament for a dead friendship. 


2290. Nelson, Harland S. ‘Dickens’ Plots: “The Ways of Providence’ 
or the Influence of Collins?” pp. 11-14. It is commonly thought that 
Wilkie Collins provided the example and inspiration for the tightened 
on in Dickens’s later novels. But there is a great difference 
etwen Dickens’s way and Collins’s way of developing a plot. Dickens's 
method gives “the impression of an all-pervading design in human affairs” 
that brings together the various seemingly unrelated elements. His 
belief in a governing order in life reflects the evangelical Christianity 
which pervaded the thinking of his times. A Collins novel gives the 
“impression of an unbroken causal chain of events” and contradicts 
Dickens’s view of how the meaning of life becomes manifest. Dickens's 
improved plotting can be accounted for by growing technical skill and 
growing awareness of life's complexity quite as well as by any alleged 
Collins influence. 


2291. Rudman, Harry W. “Clough and Graham Greene’s The Quiet 
American,” pp. 14-15. Greene’s using quotations from two different 
Clough poems in The Quiet American to illuminate his theme may be 
further evidence of a Clough revival. 


2292. Green, David Bonnell. “Arthur Hugh Clough and Francis H. 
Underwood,” pp. 15-17. When Francis H. Underwood, a minor American 
writer and friend of many authors, went to England in 1857 to solicit 
Mss for the Atlantic Monthly, which he had originated, he met Clough, 
who contributed Amours de Voyage to the new periodical. 


2293. Litzinger, Boyd A. “A Note on Browning’s Defense of 
Chatterton,” pp. 17-19. Browning's seeing “parallels between Chatterton’s 
unhappy career and his own early years” was partly responsible for his 
misinterpretation of Chatterton in his “Essay on Chatterton.” 


2294. Reiman, Donald H. “Shelley, De Vere, and Thompson’s ‘Hound 
of Heaven,” pp. 18-19. If a source must be assigned for Thompson's 
title, ‘Hound of Heaven,” the most likely one is a line in Aubrey de Vere's 
“Lines Composed near Shelley's House at Lerici.” 
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2295. Robinson, James K. “The First Published American Text of 
Arnold’s ‘Literature and Science,’”’ pp. 19-21. ‘‘Literature and Science,” 
ublished in Nineteenth Century in 1882 and in Discourses in America 
in 1885, appeared in the April 1884 issue of the short-lived The 
Manhattan: an Illustrated Monthly Magazine in a form slightly different 
from its two other publications. This text of “Literature and Science” 
appears in no Arnold bibliography. 


2296. Mulcahy, Daniel J. “Source of an ‘Inspiration’: Francis Newman's 
Influence on the Form of “The Dream of Gerontius,’”” pp. 21-24. After 
the publication of the Apologia in 1864, Newman expressed to his brother 
Francis the desire to “accomplish ‘some one great work.’”’ Francis 
suggested an Aeschylean tragedy. “The Dream of Gerontius’’ (1865), 
with its choruses and dramatic form, may have been inspired in its form 
by Francis’s recommendation. 


2297. Worth, George J. “ ‘Popular Culture’ and the Seminal Books of 
1859,” pp. 24-27. The response of one ‘‘mass-circulation” magazine, 
the Illustrated Times, to the great books of 1859 reveals an admirable 
critical competence on the part of its reviewers and a level of culture on 
the part of its large audience higher than some of us would have 
surmised. 


2298. Knoepflmacher, U. C. ‘Daniel Deronda and William Shakespeare,” 
pp. 27-28. In Daniel Deronda, the most deliberately Shakespearean of 
er novels, George Eliot attempts to give life a fresh poetic value by a 
union of realism and romance. The blend is unsuccessful, but the crafts- 
manship of the novel is nevertheless excellent. 


2299. “Victorian Bibliography, September 1960-February 1961,” pp. 
30-32. 
— Dougald B. MacEachen 


VISVABHARATI QUARTERLY, XXV:3-4, August 1960. 


2300. Holden, C. L. “Sakuntala,” pp. 200-207. Kaladasa’s court play 
is evaluated as literature, the Hindu setting contrasted with the court 
life of Shakespeare’s Arden and Lyly’s Arcadia and dramas. The female 
lovers of Sakuntala are compared with Shakespeare’s heroines, especially 
Cleopatra. 


2301. Stanford, Derek. “The Image of God in the Work of Dylan 
Thomas,” pp. 304-314. Often approached familiarly, after the Celtic 
fashion, God is more often seen in His immanence or “everywhere-ness” 
and in terms not specifically Christian. When pantheistic, Thomas is less 
often joyful than guilty and given to grief, conceiving man like the 
universe “born with a flaw.” In making God “all immanence. . . 
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earthly nearness, without the corrective of heavenly remoteness,” Thomas 
attains occasionally to the view of deity that transforms the dust of the 


street into gold and glory. 
— Kenneth W. Cameron 


VOICES, No. 174, January - April 1961. 


2302. Hawkes, John. “The Voice of Edwin Honig,” pp. 39-47. Honig’s 
poetry ‘‘spreads its oil as thickly on the soul and strains the head, the 
senses, as strongly as any contemporary American work.” “Thick with 
death” and birth, the poetry is often comic and is metaphysical (not 
scholastic) and satiric. In the nature or island poems the center is found: 
beauty is seen in the ugly, conventional religion is man-made and 
painfully inadequate, nature is personified so as to make man seem 
insecure and small, always there is a highly personal sense of loss and 
gain, “the beauty of the resonant yet tight-strung voice” of the 
observer. 


2303. Napier, John. “A Brace of Beatniks” (rev.-art., With Eyes at the 
Back of Our Heads, Denise Levertov; The Happy Birthday of Death, 
Gregory Corso), pp. 48-49. Art defies formula, as Miss Levertov and 
Corso so prove with their formulas. Miss Levertov says little in her poetry 
about poetry, with an occasional good image and with grace. Corso, 
with education and maturity, might go beyond “this mass of contrivedly 
irrational verbiage.” 


2304. Spingarn, Lawrence P. “Life— Plus Ninety-Nine Years” (rev.- 
art., The Golden Treasury, selected by Francis T. Palgrave; The Golden 
Year: The Poetry Society of America Anthology (1910-1960), ed. 
Melville Cane, John Farrar, and Louise Townsend Nicholl), pp. 49-52. 
There is much life in the cautious and generally pre-modern Palgrave. 
Although there are too many selections of minor poets — Housman, 
Keats, and Shelley are found at their best. The Golden Year — “sixty 
per cent of the poets . . . women, many with three-barrelled names” — 
is in general a lifeless collection of “dishwater talent.” ‘The fine poems 
are in a deplorable minority.” 


2305. Pendleton, Conrad. ‘Cerebral Modernists” (rev.-art., First Poems, 
Lewis Turco; Poems by Seven, Robin Morgan, Arthur Gregor, Thomas 
Harris, Kenneth Pitchford, Livingston Welch, Geoffrey Hazard, Mary 
Phelps; Lupercal, Ted Hughes), pp. 52-54. “If Turco frees his talent 
from the poetry workshop ballyhoo” and “‘lets his native singing evolve 
. . . he may perhaps become a true voice of his generation.” Poems by 
Seven “reveal too much denotive flatness, derivative techniques, and 
synthetic passion to justify’ a book. The maturity promised by Hughes's 
first book is not found here. There are some impressive poems, but 
many are marred by a “prosy manipulation of images, rhythms, and 
particulars . . . strained images and strident innuendoes.” 
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2306. Hughes, Daniel. ‘‘Helping People Live Their Lives” (rev.-art., 
Coleridge on Imagination, 1. A. Richards; Selected Works of Rainer 
Maria Rilke, trans. J. B. Leishman; The Poems of Edward Taylor, ed. 
Donald E. Stanford), pp. 54-56. Criticism must move in the direction 
of Richards, recognizing that poetry is the most complete means of 
speaking, that it does “help a live their lives.” Taylor is presented 
most completely in Stanford’s volume. Louis I. Martz’s introduction, 
Stanford’s notes, glossary, complete and accurate text are all that “the 
scholar or general reader could require.” 


, No. 175, May - August 1961. 


2307. Holmes, John. ‘The Loving Mask of Objectivity” (rev.-art., 
Homage to Clio, W. H. Auden), pp. 36-38. “There is little personal 
narrative, no private exposure, and except for archetypes or topical 
presences, few people in his poetry.’’ The theme of the book is history, 
though like history, it isn’t entirely organizable. Auden’s voice of “the 
daily soul” is one of wisdom, humor, and love. 


2308. Hay, Sara Henderson. ‘The Hushed Footfall’’ (rev.-art., Sara 
Teasdale. A Biography, Margaret Haley Carpenter; Wage War on Silence, 
Vassar Miller; Thursday Is All Things, Sydney King Russell; Minute 
Magic, Susan Nichols Pulsifer; Atlantis and Other Poems, Stanton A. 
Coblentz), pp. 39-42. Admirably done portrait of the poet and the 
world she lived in as the book is, the biographer, nevertheless, skirts the 
less favorable aspects of Sara Teasdale’s personality. A flawless traditional 
poet, Miss Miller brings to her poetry “originality of vision and play of 
paradox”; she is ‘‘certainly one of the most gifted of her generation.” 
Russell’s poetry lacks depth, but it is “skillful, melodic,” and interesting. 
Miss Pulsifer’s book consists of an essay on children’s aptitude for 
writing poetry, poems derived from childen, and the results of a children’s 
poetry contest. Coblentz’s Af/antis is a well-executed dramatic narrative 
in rhyme; the other poems are passionate but without great distinction. 


2309. Sullivan, Nancy. ‘Five on the Line” (rev.-art., Wonderstrand 
Revisited, A Cape Cod Sequence, Charles H. Philbrick; Collected Poems, 
Yvor Winters; The Trouble With Love, Eve Merriam; Salt Water Poems 
and Ballads, John Masefield; Ovid: The Metamorphoses, A Complete 
New Version, Horace Gregory), pp. 43-48. Philbrick is a good poet 
whose poems, set in Cape Cod, are a pleasure to read. Winters’s “decep- 
tively curt and simple lines grope toward the source of knowledge and 
clarity barely weighted by an imagery mined from the cool recesses of 
the intellect.” He is ‘‘a poet to savor and to study.” “Eve Merriam may 
go down as the Rosemary Clooney of contemporary letters.” Masefield’s 
first book of poems “‘is a surprisingly warm and modern book — fifty 
years after.” Gregory's adaptation is ‘a major poetic achievement,” 
catching Ovid’s “wit, sophistication, and warmth.” 
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2310. Moynihan, W. T. “Three in the Coop” (rev.-art., James Joyce 
and the Making of Ulysses, Frank Budgen; How Does a Poem Mean?, 
John Ciardi; Brand, Ibsen trans. Michael Meyer), pp. 49-52. As twenty- 
six years ago when it appeared in briefer form, Budgen’s book is “still 
an excellent introduction to the Joycean world.” Ciardi’s hardback edition 
of last year’s paperback is not much different from other such poetry texts. 
A “peculiar principle of taste’ operates in the selections offered: much 
MacLeish, no Hopkins, D. Thomas, Stevens, R. Lowell. The analyses 


have insight. 


2311. Stauffer, Robert E. ‘The Poet’s Ordeal in the Modern World” 
(rev.-art., The Modern Poets, A Critical Introduction, M. L. Rosenthal; 
The Buried Day, C. Day Lewis), pp. 53-56. Rosenthal ‘‘provides a 
competent guide for the novice and a fresh look for those at home in 
modern poetry,” British-American. There is sensitive analysis here as 
well as perspective, and some delightfully unorthodox discussion. Lewis 
writes of himself as a man rather than as a poet “with candor and 
without egotism’; the autobiography is, nevertheless, valuable in better 


understanding his poetry. 


2312. Pendleton, Conrad. ‘‘Professorial Wits’ (rev.-art., Poems in 
Praise, Paul Engle; The Walks Near Athens, Hollis Summers; Colonel 
Johnson’s Ride, Robert Huff), pp. 57-60. Influenced by “university 
pedantry and slick-magazine demands,” Engle presents here “a bundle of 
mongrelized mannerisms.”” Whereas Engle has “several well-wrought 
poems of some insight,’ Summers has two poems with “not only notable 
craftsmanship with a restricted range but also a happy rightness of 
conception.” Technically competent, Summers’s genuine talent falls to 
“archness and ivory-tower mannerism.’”” Professor Huff in his first 
book “‘shows extraordinary promise and verbal inventiveness but not 
consistently integrated performance.” Some poems demonstrate he has 
felt strongly enough to move “very close to authoritative poetic 


expression.” 
— Robert A. Davies 


WESTERN HUMANITIES REVIEW, XV:2, Spring 1961. 


2313. Christensen, Parley A. ‘‘].B., the Critics, and Me,” pp. 111-126. 
The critical opinion that Archibald MacLeish’s J.B. has inspired reveals 
a lack of agreement concerning the play’s meaning. The Book of Job, 
with its ambiguities and contradictions, is of little help in understanding 
the a MacLeish has worked the formlessness and irresolution of the 
Book of Job into an organically complete play with a significant central 
meaning. ].B., particularly in its final scene, which many critics object 
to as “tacked on,” dramatizes “how through terrible affliction a theist 
becomes a humanist, how a man loses his God in an inexplicable universe 


and in doing so finds himself.” 


2314. Holmes, Charles M. ‘‘Aldous Huxley's Struggle with Art,” pp. 
149-156. Aldous Huxley has rarely produced a satisfactory work of 


| 
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narrative art, a fact owing to his distrust of the value of art itself, to 
his failure to resolve his own conflicts with life, and to his inability to 
deal objectively with his concerns in a work of fiction. Only in Chrome 
Yellow and Brave New World has he created satisfactory artistic units, 
in the one case by achieving “comic warmth,” in the other by achieving 
“real detachment.” 


2315. Hathaway, Richard D. ‘Hawthorne and the Paradise of Children,” 
pp. 101-172. Hawthorne’s A Wonder-Book and Tanglewood Tales, 
ignored by most critics, have significance in their celebration of innocence; 
they contrast with and illuminate the ‘dark’”’ view of Hawthorne’s mature 
work. Writing for an audience of young children, Hawthorne over- 
simplifies the action of the Greek myths and employs a chatty, colloquial 
style. He ignores the Greek gods and substitutes morality for the Greek 
concept of fatality. Most of the adult characters of the originals become 
adolescents or children, sentimentally rendered. In the Pandora story, 
his ‘“‘paradise of children” relates to the notion of the ‘fortunate fall” 
that permeates his mature work. 


2316. Gargano, James W. “The Turn of the Screw,” pp. 173-179. The 
events in The Turn of the Screw are not the hallucinations of the 
governess. Rather, James has carefully constructed the tale to demonstrate 
the “authority” of the governess and the accuracy of her account. The 
grudging support of the pedestrian Mrs. Grose allows the governess 
(and the reader) to believe in her unusual visual powers. The governess, 
now aware of her perceptions, comes to suspect that ‘the children’s 
beauty masks inner corruption,” and is convinced by the ‘‘evidence” of 
seeing them absorbed by the two evil personages. Mrs. Grose is not 
convinced of the children’s hypocrisy until she hears Flora speak “horrors,” 
but she then reinforces the governess’s opinion. The boy’s admitting to 
knowledge of Quint and Miss Jessel is the final support to the narrator's 
authority. 


2317. Baumgarten, Murray. “The Language of Faulkner's The Bear,” 
pp. 180-182. In a section of The Bear, Faulkner draws a distinction 
between “fear” and “fright,” but he does not make the distinction quite 
clear, for Faulkner wants the reader to grasp the experience emotionally 
rather than comprehend it rationally. ‘Thus the experience of his novel 


is one of language as well as action.” 
— John S. Bullen 


YALE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY GAZETTE, XXXVI:1, July 1961. 


2318. Tanselle, G. Thomas. “Ficke’s Sonnets of a Portrait-Painter: 
Textual Problems in a Modern Poet,” pp. 33-39. Arthur Davison Ficke’s 
sonnet-sequence Sonnets of a Portrait-Painter is an important use of 
the sonnet form in American literature. The four editions have been 


collated and the author’s revisions described. 
— John S. Bullen 
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